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ABSTBACT 

This study examines the emerging relationships 
betveen the Regional Educational Laboratories (BELs) created by the 
Blelieiitary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and various other 
educational agencies with which SELs work. 3 major purpose of the 
investigation was to identify those factors that encourage or 
obstruct th3 development of effective , working relationships between 
8BLs and other educational agencies. Information for the study was 
gathered through intensive discussions and interviews with principal 
persoTiS associateil with selected RELs and Statfe Departments of 
Education* The interview schedule covered tlie spectrum of activities 
in certain areas of interest common to both SELs and State 
Departmenti. of Education and allowed the research team to examine all 
stages of educational program development. In addition # available 
information in the files of the United States Office of Education was 
reviewed to trace the histc>rical development of the REL program as \^ 
^ a f f ected int€t?agency relationships. A sample of the surve^y 
quest ionaa ire is contained in the appendix. (Author/JG) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the United States the legal responsibility for education at its several 
levels is vested in the fifty states. Operational responsibility for education 
is delegated to more than twenty-five thousand local educational agencies. 
Teacher training, educational research and the otiier vital functions are 
performed by the nation's colleges and universities, wl;ich number more than 
twenty-two hundred. 

The* successful role of the federal government in any aspect of education, 
other than as a funds distributor or a statistics gatherer and analyst, is 
entirely dependent upon the willingness of the various political and opera- 
tional elements of the educational systems to cooperate voluntarily. The 
burden of seeking such participation and developing the spirit of cooperation 
rests upon the federal agency. 

Under Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, a new^v 
network of educational institutions wa3 created — The Regional Educational 
Laboratories. These laboratories were charged with the responsibility of 
bringing into alliance research interests, legally responsible elements and 
operationally responsible subdivisions to provide research and development 
and the disGemination and implementation of i.esearch-based innovations and 
findings. 

The purpose of this study is to identify the nature of the emerging relation- 
ships which have developed, or are in the process of developing, between 
selected regional laboratories and other selected educational agencies and 
through this sampling to identify the nature, quality and prognosis of such 
relationships in the program as a whdle. 

An increasing understanding of the developing relationships can be used to 
identify ways to foster -and maintain communication about developments which 
is so essential in the successful accomplishment of REL goals. 

Another concern was to identify those factors which militated against the 
development and emergence of the possible relationships as well as those 
forces which were constructive in this reSpect. 

The information in this study was gathered through intensive discu3sions and 
intervlew^'=5 with principal persons associated with selected Regional Educational 
Laboratories and some of the State Departments of Education. To accomplish 
this research study, an interview schedule was prepared which covered the 
spectrum of activities in certain areas common to both laboratories and state 
departments. The interview enabled the research team to touch on all aspects 
of educational program development from problem identification to ultimate 
feedback of data from classroom implementation of educational products. 

Concurrently,' with tHe development of the interview schedule, a review was 
made of the information available in the files of the United States Office 
of Education to trace the historical development of the laboratory program 
with particular reference to documents dealing with the issue of "Relation- 
ships." (See Appendix B) - 
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The study is reported under the following topics: 
♦ 

Methodology of Stud>r 

Findings 

Conclusions 

Re c ommjenda t i on s 

Appendix A: A Review of Regional Educational Laboratories 
Appendix B:. Case Study of Emerging Relationships Between Selected 
Regional Educational Laboratories and Related State 
Educational Agencies; and Interview Schedule 
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Mi'TliODOLOGY OF S rUDY n 



General Procedure 

The molhod of this study was pjrticilly determined by the Scope of Work written 
by the Division of Kducjtlon.il Liiborjtor Les to define eontr.ictual i'xpoctat ions . 
Relevant portions appear below. 

Plan of Work 

1. Tlie l.aboratory Branch will Laforni Liberator Los by June 15, 1969, 
'of the purpose of the study. 

2. The Contractor will contact selected laboratories that appear 
to have relationships with state educational agencies that 
would provide a bfisis for a constructive case study. The 
Division of Educational Laboratories and the Contractor in 
discussion with the laboratories will decide on the case 
studies to be made. 

3. The Contractor will plan in detail the content of the studv 
and the schedule for its accomplishment. 

4. Site visits will be made to each of the laboratories and 
selected agencies in their regions to collect data for 
the 'case studies . 

Witiiin this framework, it was decided that case studies would be made of tho 
relationsb* oetween five regional laboratories and the state education 
depart.!, .ts of their regions. A total of 11 man-days was spent in visiting 
the laboratories ,and 26 man-days in visiting personnel in state departments. 
Sixty-seven interviews were conducted. 

An Interview Schedule was developed and each site visitor provided with a 
copy of the instrument, included as Appendix B. The section on study group 
organization presents the roster of consultants whc» served as in terv ic>wers . 



Pes i gn 

As an examination of the instrument will reveal, its intent was to probe the 
perceptions of the int'^rviewecs regarding the locus of responsibility for 
different phases of the research, development, dissemination spectrum; the^ 
interviewee was asked to identify whicii agency tias responsibility for various 
actions, and which agency ^hoiild^ luwe the responsibility. The interviewee 
was also encouraged to respond freely to the questions to enable the inter- 
viewer to understcuul the context in which the response was made and whether 
the terminology used in the initial question had the same meaning to the 
respondent as to the questioner and to otiier respondents. 

In most instances, laboratory personnel were interviewed first; related state 
department people next. Two varieties of the basic approach were used. In 
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one case, two different interviewers were assigned to one region, one to 
interview the laboratory, the other the state department. In another case, 
two interviewers interrogated two principals of the same laboratory. No 
apparent differences appeared as a result of these variations. 

A dual approach was used in the .preliminary analysis of the data. First, a 
computation was made of the frequency of each response to the various 
questions. Second, a categorization was made of the amplified comments 
related to each question. For example, in answer to the first question, 

"From your point of view, as a member of a statu department of 
education, who ha s the responsibility for identifying the * 
, critical problems of education in your state?" 

a reply of "it is our responsibility" is so tabulated. However, in verbal 
discussion afterward it frequently developed that the respondent had not 
recently identified "critical problems," that he was unaware of other 
agencies' activities, or that he may have been speaking of l egal respon-. 
sibility rather than an operating or functional responsibility. Such 
answers were also characterized, and conclusions were drawn from the com- 
bination of these data. 

Factors which became apparent through th'.. use of the interview include the 
following: 

1. Responses were limited by the respondents' not being adequately 
informed about developmental activities conducted by others; 

2\ The instrument was broad-gauged in subject while many of the 
respondents were associated with specific, more narrow fields 
and responded according to their association; 

3. The meaning of some questions was not clear to some inter- 
viewees ; 

4. Words used in the instrumenl (e.g., "critical problems," 
"development") had different meanings to different people; 
and 

5. Some interviewees were defensive, others impatient and still 
others overly expansive in responding to the questions. 

Dt'spite these difficulties, the interview procedure led in numerous cases 

Lo free and frank discussion wtiich was both invaluable in later interpretation 

and useful for the parties involved. 

11)0 central office for the study was estahl ish(.»d at the University of Cali- 
loriii.i, Ia\s Angeles, so as to be convenient for the day-to-day planning and 
direction of tiie Principal Investigator. 

Aa irnti.il intM^tia^', was held on Iiilv lA, 1969, for the purpose of formul.Uing 
the study plan and establishing a sciieduie for lis accomplishment. 
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In t»arly St»p t L-mbr r , scv^Tal in Il-'I'v ic'Wcri:> unci other project personnel met in 
W«ishiagton, D.C. , \%Lch the C^hief of tlie Division of tiducational Laboratories 
liranch to discuss ihe impressions j^alhered as a result of the visits, to 
review preliminary findings emerging* f roni tlie data analysis, to determine 
the most accur<ite' format for prosentation of the^ findings and to review tlie 
time schedule. As necessary, modifications were later made on the basis of 
the final data analysis, and preparation of th^' report of tlie study was 
comp leted . 

Interviewer orientation and. initial interviews w^ere conducted. The^ Principal 
Investigator reviewed trie drita and determined'- that it was not feasible to 
obtain useful or valid data on funds or in-kind services provided by the^ 
various aetivities. This w<is caused by the general lack of information on 
that subject bv tho interviewees as well as by its fundamental complexity. 
This class of data doe^D not lend itself to bt-ing obtained in an unders tanclab 1 
forn> in discussi(>ns with key executive personnel. i 

^ILLY it y Se iec t i (;n i Cri teria 

It appear^'d to be appropriate to insure a selection witliin the sample of 
I ab(>rvitc>r 1 es and state dupartnirnts which would include the following 
characteristics: 

1. l.aborator 1 OS which liad the active participation of some or 
all of tije related state depar tmi^nts in their establishment; 

J., !,aborat(jri es which had less <ictive or nominal par tic^ipat i on 
of'th.o related state departments in their establishment; 

3. h.aborator Les where regional boundaries essentially are state' 
boundarif^s so t!iat only one laboratory contacts those state 
d< 'pa rti^ieiU ; 

Rev; ion wb'.ro two (or more) laboratories <ictively serve the 
'^amc s f_ .i t f ; 

J [jisuranc^' that thei'L' i ^'^m-- [^ilaiice i)i'tween rural/urban 
( { 'lu f.' rns ; aiu! 

h. 'N'MT'' .OlUa t 'ut '^r 'V>t'i po^uilous and 1es«-> populous states. 
Study^ (,rt')!jp_ m r^'an i M t -'i 

A group, nrganir^ed under the dtrecticni oi the I'rLneipal Investigator, met on 
Julv 1'^^, l^)b^\ to revkv*and formulate tiie criteria for selection of the 
1 aborator iL". to be .^->urveyed arai to devt* lop the questions to be asked and the 
tecfinique required for data avquislLion. 

^'ive inliTvi^'we r^^ v;('r*- .'-leMtMi frnni a listinr, <ivailab1e persons Knoi;- 
letlgeiDle of !a!M>ra(t^rv acfivitv .iiid preseiitlv w^uKing in the f i'e 1 d o\' 
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L'ciucacioii. An S-liour tr iiiua^ prograi,i was oonducted to orit^nt the inter- 
vievv'orb to liic ob j c 1 ' ;^ uul structure pf the project and to introduce them 
Lo the interviuu procedure and i.ns L rumeiu s . I'lie interviewers were tlien 
assigned to the selected acLivLties on Liie basis of each interviewer * s 
availabLILry and fanu 1 i<ir i ty with the regicm invoJved, 

The consultants who {participated in either the study f'ormulation or the 
interviev.s or b^th are a^ follows: 

Keith Acl >.^n i'(i.l). yXssoOiate IM-ofessor of '.Education ^ 




Kich.ard Davis 



Pii.i). 



:XMn, School of Kducation 
University of Wisconsin 



Rii-'liard L(^ngak"r 



Professor of Political Science 
L'njversity of California at Los Angeles 



Judit h S L 1 verpvii^ 



St<ifr Writer 



(Jarth So r ens on 



^^ro f es sor o f Kd.ucat ion 

Iniversity of California ,at Los Angeles 



Llw in V . Svt-tusun 



Pi* 1 nc 1 pal Invest i gat or 

(-oord in<it(jr of Overseas Programs 

luLVtrsity of California at Los Angeles 
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FINDINGS^ 



The interview instrument* covered fourteen basic questions along tlio time- 
length spectrum of product*' deve 1 opmont from problem identification to 
ultimate classroom data feedback on educational accomplishments. 

Comparative answers to certain ot these questions are included in tins 
section to Iiighlight the communication difficulties inherent in the attempt 
to create and maintain helpful relationships between state departments and 
regional laboratories. Th.e differences in priorities is paramount with a 
liigii degree of focu.s by state de-par tinents on operational problems while the 
laboratcries appear to take a ''global" view. 

The opinions and comments attributed to "state departments" and *'laborator ies" 
are and should be recognized as the opinions and statements of individuals 
in tiiose activities and may not be the composite opinion of the majority 
working in tliat organization, or indeed of its management. In some cases it 
may be the wrong answer to the wrong question propounded to the wrong indi- 
vidual by tlie wrong interviewer. Nonetheless, these are the sorts of opinions 
expressed. 

1. Fror jouy i\\k: cj^ v^iej: 
this state? 

State department replies: 

% 

Develop a viable metliod of determining needs 

Develop a system of evaluation of what we are doing to and for kids 
Devojop cost effectiveness methods 

Training educators to become more aware of why they are doing wh.at 
they do 

Develop method.-^ of involving parents and ciiildren in education 
Develop behavior modification strategies 
Inability of schools to provide relevant curricula 
The fluctuating value system of society 
Need to accelerate educational leadership development 
Develop models to determine outstanding achievement 
Identify role of state department to other state agencies 
ri nance is .a major problem 
Development of i n tercul t ura 1 programs 
Define wliat compensatory (education really is 

Tlie ignoring of the state department in initial educational decisions 
Develop better ways of individualizing instruction and performance " 
goals 

Define tlie role of education in society as a force for good 
Inadequate teachi'r training and preparation 



*A copy of tlie interview Ques t ionna l re is included in Appendix B. 
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Find ru'tiuuis :^> itiiui'c ti.v n m t v .jf t 1h' ;.v.stoin 
fmpruvt' tr.U'').. f f.'iK ,ii ,v>ii jiui ^ erl i f i cat i on standards 
Migr<itn aid, ri:'inrii\ uriuciLi.-n 
Kinancu 

Strong; local v-'McM i M v r<-'^> t s 
N^»d ft)r apj) , M-d rr-^' iroh 

Lunflit^ \At\\ .>u>l*r on tilings* Jxko so/. odiicaiion 
Nocd lo inv.>rporato pii\>rniil schools 

Improve- Mu;ruoti()!i o {.riin.nA -rlu)(>l riii hiren in basic skills 
i^rovid< t -'':iiCtit)a r^r no- "oiU-^;*.' i^oiuui chi ldrei\ . ^ 
Improve vMiKMlion Ir ly hand i l appcd ^ c.g.l, ^o^af, blind 

Improve 'aropara; u> ^>f'"l>:r^,r^H^^'s• and adi;. i n i s t ra tors ; 
i)rVflop {i,clli'»Ci^ ♦v?: i>.ciuif Iim; p roh U»;,i,s 

lin]>rovL' { ^.MCiKM* ^ oivp.'t t"u'\ . * 

N'ce'd lo I nd i v 1 dua 1 : , r fdnc .t I ich 

i)cvt.'ii>r ^ r«' > 'iiHliv^.* hiiiiuia rrlalioa- in education 
isccd *^*inv'<^' m" d I •^ c l p i 1 r.^ 

A ha I ' -. a ... , i i i ! -.vs; ^-i, l i L-d. i l» >-^choo 1 hooks 

No effect JVf d . uaaticu of knuwLodge of now methods- 

Need tor s^st.^; . < | • r*. - rv i ^ o .uul , ' -^-sim v i co teacher training 

Con^orvat.ve :>c: • . \i\ ^ I i .ue ^ 

.\ttraLi:op <i i<i r\ 1 ';iioa oi ijOii'i tu-d ( ducat ors and administrators 
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habor<i t,or\ r« p 1 v : 

iacK of atM i ! t i ,it i »i! : < .-a ih 1 i ^ fmu'iu tn do long-ran>.»e 

p I aan i n 

State (h-parP>t^ia ^ . . itio'i di o Mti^^t ant i a 1 I v inelfectivo m 

rtMr^. M' 1 ii > 'm . t h'eni' e ! Vl-, as prnici{)alh, 

Iht lo.^ ot <,^ir.L:"\.- i>, ! >'it /oaj' iw r) in tiiu effective- 

''^ ' irt'«i li'-ei \ ijid thi' -'M-oll.iry need fc^r cost- 

el i l i i i Vr-lO'. ■ T ; " o;\vii [ ' <n) ^ 
h 11 ' t>l ijllivnn: iia.' h'i^^ I't ^I'oit'x'f, i ipa^-, i na t i vo , energetic 
i"^'*^^'^' ' ^ ' 'i ^r^Ni. lac .i\t'M' -t Til ion to i:)aint<nn tlie pact- 
o t r o\ t " i; J c ! v ! I .t '1 ; t , m t » > t e ^ai i i"fd 



>'>! i>to;iU who ar<' ()ogg(Hi down m 



!\i ro< ' ' i o, 1 1 • : [ 

'•^'i -t J t . " . « ■ J : : . V ' J i .< . >i vt ht't t>!:iL' 1 J - p 1 1 v i ng and 

d 1 -> I «.'a r . " d 

tiUi.a' \J. : hi ju^-.ioiit t ho ciMint r\ i^ the rigid curriculum 

adiuni: :*t*a , ^p!. ... ii!d in [^.tid k-ss and taught by 

t oac r - u ■ * . >u Iv. P ' ' ' ' ' ! . 

I'l*-' urr^Mit 'I'..-. : . ^ m.^v .attrial^. aod. UMining in earlv 
i [ i id.'..> ' , r . 

» * . ia> i I • , ''..t ^ i ' \ . * c . ' ; { >ii d 1 >.ad va!i t .liU'd , no t enough o\\ full'/ 

dt'\ e ! . 'p 1 .1 / I 1 i \'< r J . I ' iC 1 I ♦ 1 1 'd ( ii i 1 d 

1 lit' . o/, , 1 f i 1 ; , , ,\ . , . \ . L . at 

If' "Min»'/' \. !!. - (:t ] ; and M'(Un'ii pt'opdo 

i ai I. >o'r.'v'.'M i Mil:,' ..hi, iiia i> tu wiiat I no echicarion.il 

! ' A !■ ^ ' • \K \ i ' !* t { li done III ^(!MM^h' 
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Treating educatiuiK^l problems i roin a rost-i'f t\H*L Lverii'^fv siandponU 
"Change for t lmnge's sako'* obsi uri\s the basic purpo.s't^ of improving; 

ediicat i on \ 
Kstahlishing motbcu! of iisin;: i i I le P' deVi* 1 opnieiU ir> under Title Til 
Lack of dolineation of probk'm.s ra\d no esLah 1 ishmenl of priorities 
(Ii'TierMl perception of ,iiitiioritv aiiti resjioir- i b i -I i t y rather tlian 

accounted) i 1 It y and pe rf <i rinanci' ^/ 



i.ach st.ate di'pirtniont <ind laboratory iTnerviewinl agreed that the establi^h- 
nie-it of pri on tii'S was and should be a shared activity. 

The .state ilepnrtrients sec sucfi sl.aring as being with the following: 

^ • ^\t e It \^ JjiLyj^'^ ' i lu* e c e r t c u n funds o r <3 available to 

accoiiipl i sii certain prL'scribed goals, anJ some j'f*A"^Jl^^l agencies 
(where funds- ire provided for specific purj^oses) : 

2. ^'il^jL' -"^^^'^'i^L hoarth^, r. ince they are i i^. f 1 uen t ia 1 in locvil and - 
state political matters involving funds; and 

i. ('las-.rotMu te_.ichers, since (bv truth or nivthologv) tiiev luwe 
tlie <.!osi-np, clear e\ed, p rob Kmi / o I u t 1 on '*a[\ib i 1 i ty . 

It should b'» noted that no state depa i:t iMt^Mit identitied anv labor<it(^ry as 
iiaving, or bi'ing an agent \ whitii 'houN' ha^e*, jir i er i t v-c-^.t ah 1 i sh i ng. t apa- 
i> 1 1 i t V o r autlu) r 1 1 V . * 

Ihe laboratories .^e siu h MLirin^^ a.-. !)einv> bet^vei-n t hi' lab and the toj lowing 

1. Statc> di^'parfient to th extent th.it tiiat particular piobien y 
is rel<'vant to i\\.it state; ami 

J. \ ivL'u sihool s\ *,tL'ii i>i* di .trict il it i •> to be invc^lv^il in t lie 
i:L'\'e 1 opi'liT. t ind/of ttst.in>' pltuf:-.^ ■» 

It siioii 1 (1 c. )t t 'i t i I it 1 ilu) ra t I « : . It I f[>t I iie joint t espons i*:*. 1 1 ix v i on^ep t 
' i.(»*re tii-;-!!" :i t'n* I'^.ti ul I'lci i*: I hr < 'p' ■ r a t i ona 1 iiiufle. Inii'-ri'Ht to 
tin X ni i ]\' i \H i [ (d t \. sM!^)t,t 1 1 'ititul* -rncMMllv t<nind t'na.t if the 
laborator i . , il- i n>' of i t <'w:> p r . •*>',r\iri , pt'i-jr^t '»r product it invites a 
g.cvxi df.il id 1 1' ij]^^ , U'^u.ilh. Mil It'. ^'Wii trr'i.. .\ t.iiriv ipa t ei'na 1 i s t. i < 
-ittitude 1'. ap[) ir^'ut 1 > m^t unincwn. * ^ 

Hit' gMu-r.tl ' ubjei t of prioritv inn I e^t ut at i on ,hows thi* b roadi". t .d i f f e rence- 
aru>ng tht various 'late dt^'>a i*i lil ut - ranging vi 1 1 ti'c way from permitting iHid 
iMicouragi nc, iutori<)r'i\ i hiphlv rostriitive .ind fairly au^ iio r i tar i <1n 

r«*t( nt! Ml .it t i« 't it'' Par t at lev«'l. on^ -.t.'t«' di-pirtr.eiU includes alno^ 
< Vf r . .tl t i \' i I ' : ' t ' - : , I : < m i ■ • • p r i - i* i ( ic{<. u m t u a I i c sn p ro!) i l n rang, i ng 



from the legislature and universities through district and local authorities 
and leaders. 

J, fv/tj Jc^t26* ^iiouLd do vhe feasibilivy leszing of existing altei'^yiati^'eQ 
in the development ay ale? % 

This question was answered by state departme'^.ts about equally divided between 
sh'iring the responsibility and believing that this responsibility was the 
function of product developers regardless of type of organization. Several 
intdrviewees. wlio believed that others should perform this task gaVe as 
reasons tor this the lack of funds and current lack of personnel to do this 
work. 'The laboratcrios were, identified as one of the competent types of 
organizations who could and shoul'd do this work., 

In the reply to this question' the concept was repeatedly evidenced that state 
departments look upon laboratories as highly competent resources and service 
organizations. 

The laboratories consistently stated a pragmatic operational view in that 
"whoever" is undertaking the problem's solution should be the one to become 
• knov/ledgeable of what has been and is being done in that particular area of 
education. In practical application the laboratories look upon this activity 
as being, in their case, their responsibility. 

4. Wr.c has^ i^espo-Ksiinliti* fcz' dcsoloineKi sf ;sve3ifi^aticyis for ^:-y Ke'j 
^voauat or crcgram? Vao .should have? 

The state departments uniformly believe this is and should be a shared re- 
sponsibility. However, in conversations that ensued, interviewers found 
that "sharing" as used by state department personnel generally meant they 
would seek input from classroom teachers, teachers' associations, school 
districts and relevant other levels in education. At the same time, the 
majority of state departments indicated they do not have the personnel or 
funds A) undertake such responsibility. Several interviewees alluded to the 
laboratories as a source for such assistance, again demonstrating their view 
o'f the laboratories as a service resource. 

r 

The laboratories unequivocally identify the responsibility for development 
of specifications for a program or product as being theirs if they have the 
subse^^nt res'ponsibility for product development. Indeed, this function is 
looked upon by tlje laboratories as being central to the success of any effort 
they. might make. 

There was much semantic difficulty in understanding just what "specifications" 
meant ranging all the way from fairly gross description on the part of some 
state departments to finely structured detailed .object ives broken down by 
short time increments as seen by some laboratories. 

Stato departments were unanimous in ihv opinion that this was a shared function. 
Further discussion developed tlie facV tliat no twcp .state departments saw the 
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same organizations "i^wjolved. Some saw it a^relationship bcCve<}n the developer 
and the local user, some s*aw the state department and the local school dis- 
trict and some (apparently referring to cyrrent practice) considered it to be- 
between the publisher and the. curricula selection organization with input 
from local users, * \ 

It should be noted that except in the role of developer or publiohcr the 
regional laboratory was not considered as having any role. 

The regional laboratories also consider it to be a shared responsibility and 
generally describe a relationship involving state departments, teacher train- 
ing institutions, developers and local school districts and users. This 
particular function is seen as a very vital part of the educational iTnprovc- 
ment equation by the laboratories, • but they see only a limited role except 
where they are the developers, 

6. I^rio is or shoikld be responsible for establishing preliminary plans 
for feedback and impact studies? 

Nothing in the interview was more illustrative of the urgent need for labora- 
tories to involve specific state departments in the earliest stages of problere 
identification and project planning. The structural differences among the 
state departments compounded by the broad differences in their individual 
relationships with their school districts would tend to make any "standard" 
plans for feedback and impact studies largely. unworkable. It appears that 
a developer needs to have fairly clear identification of where and with whom 
the program or product w^ll be tested and to design the feedback system and 
impact stiidies element ofi the program to be feasible within the capabilities 
existing where it will be used. 

The general impression i^ gained from the interviews th'at presently such 
aspects of produqt development as feedback and impact studies are not given - 
high priority and except in two cases state dep^rttnents do not have a working 
mechanism with fcjhich to participate in these activities. 

The laboratories (looking to the future, since none interviewed, have proceeded 
programmatically to the point of preparing such i^ans) all indicate that, for 
program and products of which they are tbs developers, this planning and 
implementation is their responsibility, 

7, i^ho hue ana ^Jho ^houid have the i'-jr,pcnkiiL ilvtj for developing neu trcducts? 

This was, perhaps, the most imperfectly asked question. The broad range of 
replies varied from interpreting the "who" to be the person with the pen all 
th^ way to fJie ad hoc cbmniittee wl;lch would conceptualize the philosophical 
and technical basis on which the product would be developed. Most state 
departments indicated that th^y either now have or should have the respon- 
sibility, Discussion seemed to indicate that in carrying out the responsibilit 
a reliancti Is placed* on universities, <^ommercial publishers and local scliool 
level activities. Each state department indicated an interest in the develop- 
m^t cycle and was interested in being kept informed of activities and progress 
"not directly under surveillance of the department. 
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Regional laboracaries believe the function should be shared <ind on projects 
or programs in wii'.fh the? art involved believe that" close liaison with class- 
rcow teachers, ;.oca} dist-icts and slate deparcirents h^r- a high degree of 
importance both as to-the success of thp develcpmeni as well ab the diffusion 
and utilization aspect* 

Glate depai'tnitrats indic<^Lcd tliat both of these* respcn:>ibili t ies are and sliould 
he cai^ried out by developers of products. Several interviewees expresses! 
doubt as to the adequacy of the way in which these functions are now being 
-done particularly with respect to commercial sources. Some indicated that 
isiif f iC7 er.t t'vidence had to be presented that cnese requirements had been 
fnliilJcd prior to state adoption but nonetheless expressed ccnrern as to 
t h*e -'^^5 o ph is t i c a f« on the perfomtance of these tasks. 

Laboratories; *inttiail> identifying themselves as the developer, were unanimous 
m the opinion that dje developer must include these functions as an integral 
part of his developipent scheme. Some doubt was expi^^ss^d as to the workability 



of these plans unless* there is early involvement of Specific stale depar tr-ients 
and if possible early identification of school districts or classrooms with 
which they will be working. 



The question concerning teacher training was dis-cussed by the state depart- 
ments on a variety of levels. Initially they associated themselves closely 
with teacher training. Further inquiry developed that with the recent un- 
fusion of federal funds, in-service teacher Training is in general use for 
purposes of upgrading teacher skills and abilities in general and for intro- 
ducing new material and curricula adopted by the department for use within 
the state. ^ 

U^en the question was rephrased .to bring out empha^Tis on the role the state 
department considers it 'has with respect to teacher training aspects of 
programs and products in the process of development and authentication, there 
appeared to be a reluctance to commit financial or human resources to that 
function. Rather, the discussion developed the viev/ that district and local 
officials and classroom teachers had primary interest and a:otivation. The 
departments indicated that their gatekeeper, function required tliat they be 
iiiformed of such in-service trairing. (July one department contended that th«' 
in-service teacher t*"iLnLng function was atid should bo theirs regard! c^sj^ of 
tt:o origin or state of completion of the product. 



Lal)nr<»t()rios .^nvJ the responsihi 1 Llv as beinp. shared with hoavy em[)hjsis on 
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tru: '"i'.j developed in step 0 into actich? 



5>tate dopartnionts at\d teacher traininj; institutions. 
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Both state departments and laboratories idx^ntify the principal responsibility 
for this information/promotion/sales effort as fallin^g to the developer and 
appear to agree that this is a satisfactory and effective method. Discussion 
developed the opinion that this method is highly inefficient but the necessity 
for a "sales/demonstration** factor could not be ignored, l/iien queried on 
other methods and techniques of diffusing and distributing products, the 
general opinion appeared to be that "diffusion strategies should be developed." 
Laboratories considered that factor to be of significant importance, but no 
methods have crystallized beyond tiie planning stage at this time. 

hcUf 'i' shruLJ huVi' >*lVI\:> i.-ih/Ai ^'^f <j''ttihj the p}'('\M^*t h^t" .isr 
int ' th' !ia>uis of tcaakrvr^ thi J^^h .jH.i Lnsin^'l^ij ajt:iJ:^'ii 

State (U-partments consider that they have a limited overseeing role in this 
respect, hut that local school authorities have and should have the basic 
monitoring responsibility. State departments indicate a relatively high 
degree of confidence in the systems presently in effect which permit local 
supt^rintendents to know what is going on in the classroom. 

Laboratories generally concur that they have no substantial role in this 
matter hue believe that, in addition to present local monitoring, the state 
departments should undertake the development of more sophisticated infor- 
mation systems so as to be> oiuro aware of ioc;il activities an4 progress. 

13. 'v'^/w' kac>- ci' sJiould hao-'. the rcoponsibili z-j fcr feedbnrk and cvaliuifioyf 
of us*: of die produrt? 

Some state department opinions indicated that the responsibility is and 
should be that of the developer and user. Some, iiov/ever, felt that such 
feedback and" evaluation should be handled by the state department. None 
indicated that th'^y iiad such capability, but some thought either a new 
division could be established or the work could be contracted out to 
consultants or competent organizations. 

Laboratories believe they have a continuing role through local users in, 
participating in the evaluation process of their developments so that, pro- 
grams and products can continue to be improved. Some labcratojries see them- 
selves as available, perhaps on a contract basis, to perfonn evaluations with 
respect to material, programs and products they did not develop. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



State departments have indicated unequivocally their feeling that they 
wish to be involved in the identification of the critical educational 
problems of their state. Whereas the preponderance of state department 
respondents felt that the responsibility was theirs or theirs shared 
with others, most laboratory personnel viewed the responsibility as a 
shared one, not as theirs alone. 

Generally, state departments do not claim responsibility for research 
and development activities to meet identified educational needs. 
Although they do not cast themselves in the role of product developers, 
the state departments included in the study did indicate a desire to 
participate in the development of product specifications with either 
their own personnel or consultants of their choice. Lack of appropriate 
talent and funds and the full-time performance of other ^regulatory and 
administrative duties which might be incompatible with the R&D process 
are given as reasons for their present limited participation in this 
activity. 

State departments feel that they have a legitimate and important role 
in the process of dissemination and wish to, assume such a role vis a vis 
the laboratories. With only one exception, the state departments surveyed 
expressed strong feelings about the responsibility to exercise control 
over whethe'r products will be disseminated on a widespread basis. l>?hile 
state departments claim the gatekeeper role of product approval, the 
majority do not , on the other hand, assume the responsibility for in- 
suring the use of a new product once it is available, deferring to local 
school districts and teachers. 

On the basis of findings 1, 2, and 3 above, and on the basis of conver- 
sations between interviewers and state department interviewees, it seems 
evident that state departments will be most likely to assist laboratories 
in widespread product, installation if they have been involved in the 
laboratory effort prior to the conclusion of its developmental pjiase. 
Similarly, laboratories which wait Jsro seek state department assistance 
or cooperation until they are rea(?y for product installation may find 
that such cooperation will not be^ forthcoming at that late date. 

The establishment of working relationships v;ith state departments is a 
necessary first step but in iti^elf is not sufficient to assure state 
adoption of laboratory products. This conclusion is based upon state 
department personnel's perceptions as well as upon difficulties exper- 
ienced in the adoption process, though there are also examples of 
innovations which have been disseminated without state department 
involvement. In spite of these exceptions one must conclude that if 
a mode of effective, efficient and speedy dissemination of laboratory 
products to any sizeable and meaningful portion, of the nation's schools 
is to be accomplislied, the aggressive support and cooperation of the 
various state departments are needed to f ^?clli tc-^-te this process. 
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State departments differ in their feelint^ ab^ut tho usefulness of the 
laboratories to them. In part, this feeMnr mav bo due to insens i t ivi f 
of some laboratory personnel' to the needs of the : tate departments and 
schools regarding matters of timing and implementation. In part, the 
feeling may bo due to poor communication froni laboratories to state 
departments as evidenced by the fact that, with exceptions in certain 
areas, state departments are not well informed c-^bout laboratory 
activi':ies. 

Regarding coimnunicat ion , it should be recognized that laboratories' R&D 
orientation creates semantic problems insofar as descriptions of their 
activities may obscur'u for state department personnel the recognition 
that these activities will be genuinely useful to the schools. Further 
^"[^oti" given the problem of semantic reconciliation between the "critica 
educational problems" which the state departments identified ^(see pages 
5-7 ) and the ongoing laboratory programs, i t is important to point out 
that many of the needs which state^epartmen ts menticin are in fact the 
subject of some program within the laboratory network but, ar% not seen 
by state departments in their own terms or context. Also, some prob*lem 
which \state departments identify are not problems appropriate or amenab 
to Solution by laboratory R&D efforts. 

Poor communication between laboratorie^ and state departments indicates 
among other things, that state department representation on boards of 
directors is not the complete mechanism by which to insure information 
flow or effective liaison with state departments. It is equally valid 
to ponder the larger question of whetlier the current boards of director^ 
with their "mix" of membership from otiier agencies, are indeed function- 
ing, as was initial Iv hoped -'and anticipated, <is conveyors of informatio* 
to their colleagues anci liome institutions. 

A few coimnents bv state department i ntt.'rv; LewLa s indicated a basic com- 
munication difficulty between the. state departments and thh 1 aborator ie^^ 
as a probable cause of relationships which are less than ideal. Since 
not all state department personnel had the same understanding of the 
research and development concepts being explored hv the laboratory or 
of the language used. It can be assumed that general attitudes toward 
the laboratories are a function of the sensitivity of the laboratories 
to Lhej:o facts. Clearly, mutual education, discussions and understand- 
ing must urctir to facifitate the formation of the required cooperative 
and supportive relationship. 

In the great number oi in:-.t.inces in whicn positive feelings W(^re express 
hv a iaborator>' and a state department about tlie nature of their relati^ 
sIj i p , t lie re appeared t o be two' common e 1 eiuen ts : 

I'irst, the stati^ department liad bc<'\\ dvc\)\\- nwolved in 
l<ihor<itory pro^»ram plannin>;; and 

Si'cond, tb.ere was continuing ccMU^ict /it the proj;r<im level. 

It can he tlius cc>ncluded that it is not sufficient for one individual a*" 
t.iie state department level to he casually responsible for liaison 
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regarding all laboratory programs, but rather a one-to-one relationship 
between relevant laboratory and state department personnel seems to be 
necessary. x 



Thaugh each interview was suf)portive of the need for the laboratories to be 
"independent," "objective" and "not lost in state department machinery," it 
apparently does rfot follow that such abstract support for such separate 
research and development capability insures a close interacting relationship 
automatically occurring. If such a relationship is to be developed so that 
benefits will ultimately accrue to the state departments, the local agencies 
and the school children, a planned campaign by the laboratories to achieve 
a relationship of cooperative, mutually helpful confidence is mandatory. 

What are the characteristics of each type of relationship that has emerged ' 
between REL and the state departments of education? ' 

The most apparent fact that emerged from the study is that there are sig- 
nificant differences between each'^laboratory and each state department it 
contacts as well as the- type of relationship that is established. These \ 
differences appear to cover the spectrum of possible relationships. 

The relationships which are identified range as follows: 

(a) A close, mutually trustful cooperative approach with many planned 
and unplanned meetings at many levels within the two formal 
organizations ; 

(b) A respectful, somewhat formal approach with professional attitudes, 
-planned meetings well attended and some contacts between some 

levels of the two organizations; 

(c) A totally formal approach with strong elements of suspicion by 
each organization that the reference points of the other group 
are not focused on the relevant problems. The few contacts are 
limited to board meetings or occasional conferences. Opinions 
at any level suggest a general feeling by each group that the 
other organization can not (as a matter of capability) or will 
not (as a matter of established priorities and interests) 
cooperate effectively; 

(d) Overt or covert hostility because of personality conflicts or a 
perception of threat or fundamental disagreements on basic 
principles; and \ 



(e) Ignoring each other. ^ ^ 

The order in which the spectrum is displayed should not necessarily be 
interpreted to be the scale between "good'* and "bad" relationships. Each 
of the possible approaches was noted to exist, with various gradations 
and degrees betwecyi them bein^ evidenced. Usually, upon closer examination 
there ^ere valid reasons for the differences. Primarily, the^breadtli and 
depth and number of educational problems in each /region are great. Relative 1> 
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new laboratories with limited re.-^ourccb necessarily established priorities 
as a first step in tlunr operation as to the areas and problems they would 
undertake. Even assuming that the.^e were in nil cases wisely done, it is 
not surprising that all state departments in a region did not have coinciding 
appraisals of the relative importance of tlieir problems. Secondarily, not 
all laboratories have developed effective communication with their state 
departments to fully explain their charter, tlieir programs and their accom- 
plishments . 

It requires desire as well as talent to avoid on tlie oui- liand the disaster 
of being ignored, so tliat the ultimate product of tiie- lriborato*-y goes unused 
and unnoted, .and on the- other hand creating an unwanted dependency rrange^ 
ment in which the research and development effort is governed l)v the inter- 
ests and problems encountered in a single state department. 

I'nder item (a), the "close mutually trustful relationship,'* the detractive 
quality was found lo be an apparent pre-emption of the resources of the 
laboratory for programs of primary interest to one stdte department to the 
detriment of the interests of the other state department s in the region. 
While recognizing the maximized benefit that accrues to the one highly 
involved state departnent and to that laboratory as a result of the close 
relationship, recognition should also he given to the difficulties that 
exist in maintaining ,a close relationship with more than one state depart- 
m.ent . 

The majority of Inbf^rat or i os relationships with the state departments 

in their regions which range DL'tween (h) .nul (r). In many cases the approach 
appears to he a function of ihc co i n*. i d i n^', interests m a common subject wiiij 
a high degree of cooper. tt ion at [)oint*> oi' overlaf) but with 1 1 1 1 1 c>r no con- 
tact in othc^r aspects oi the 1 <iho r.U or i es ' efforts. 

A factor which must be reeogn i /.^-tl and which may h- ef major significance in 
the entire "relationship" question is tiie variation in tiio structure, organi- 
zation, size and charter of the different state departments. Further, even 
in cases where there appear to be sui)Stantial similarities in the way state 
departments are organized, they differ in their interpretations of their 
responsibilities and in their willingness to change their perceptions of 
the role of the state department in the t*ducational system of their state. 

The "suspicion" factor sht^wn in vipp roach (c) is more noted in re Ki t i onsh i ps 
of primarily rural oriented states witli their regional laboratory. Winle 
the apparent reason io tiie innate conservatism to be predicted in rural 
areas in the form of both political conservatism and educational traditional- 
ism, the genuine reascm might well be an ins^-ns i t i vity on the part of tlie 
laboratories in their dealings with edueational colle*agues whose^ priin<irv 
concerns are- foeu^ed on tlaily operational probK*ms. Many problems seen as 
critical by rural oriented educator -> do not represent the types' of efft^rt 
that are- or should be underta.ken hv the I <ihoratc>ri es with th.eir current 
resourt'L's . 

With rc»-^pLH t to approach (d; the [<Mt th<it undiT terrain < i reum^. t aiu es 
liostility IS the common >^mc>tion siK»uld not he a surprising fact. The clash 



of battle within the ciducat ional community is still to be heard on basic 
issues, so when it is noted that a state department is on the opposite side 
from the laboratories the only helpful recommendation that can be made is 
that additional- time^ and resources be committt^d to work on the problems 
that are identified by such confl icts . 

The last category of "ignoring each other* is the result of many factors. 
Ill some cases it stems from inadequate or ineffective methods that have 
been used to get acquainted. Originally, the boards of directors were seen 
as a great force for cohesion, since the state departments were included in 
those membersiups. In some cases the result has been less than was anti- 
cipated both because of lack of attendance (or attendance of alternates) 
at board meetings as well as non- transmi t tal of hoard meeting reports to 
state departmenc personnel. Another cause of "ignoring" may be in the 
excessive dependency on mail communication via brochures, newsletters and 
other flyers. Some of them are nat well done and their dis triJ)ution does 
not insure that they get to the interested individuals in the state depart- 
ments. The third cause of this phenomenon is an originally unreal i.^cic 
expectation level of some state departments who now comment on "unconscionable 
slowness in laboratory completion of end products." 

Though great effort will be required to initially establish or to reestablish 
a high feeling of confidence that the laboratories are of value to these 
reluctant state departments, the long-term success of the laboratories depends 
upon the creation of a v7orking relationship other than j us t , ignoring each 
other or maintaining an armed truce, where this situation oc-curs. 
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As a prerequisite to establishing a healthy relationship, the state 
department must perceive the laboratory as being useful and relevant 
to fhe educational needs of the state department and the schools and 
children it serves. Almost none of the state departments look to 
laboratories outside their region for potential tie-ins. A fundamental 
structural error of the current situation is that state departments view 
the laboratories regionally, while in fact a laboratory anywhere in the 
country should be viewed as a national resource and potentially valuable 
to any state department. 

Clearly, a much more effective national information, dissemination and 
diffusion strategy must be developed, vSuch a strategy should enable 
state departments to have access to laboratory products throughout the 
laboratory system and would enable laboratories to provide their products 
to the vxdest possible group of potential users. The very process of 
developing and implementing such a strategy could strengthen the working 
relationships between the laboratories and the states and could be an 
especially valuable educational experience for those states which have 
had little experience or familarity with educational R&D. 

The development of a national diffusion strategy should involve the joint 
efforts of laboratories, state education agencies and the U.S. Office 
of Education. Given the current status of laboratory funding, it is not 
realistic to expect more than token support for this activity to come 
from current laboratory budgets. If the USOE is dedicated to effective 
diffusion, then funds must be made available to support a cooperative 
development enterprise among the Office, the laboratories and the states. 

Another mechanism to facilitate communication and cooperative relation- 
ship's would be the creation of a jointly selected individual to fill a 
position., funded through laboratory budgets in each state department, 
whose pr*j.mary purpose would be continuing liaison between the state and 
the laboratories. The cost of this approach might approximate $1 million. 
In general, the mechanism would serve to create awareness and to success- 
fully institutionalize cooperative efforts. Variations among slate 
departments and among laboratories would necessarily require the adjust- 
ment of the principle to each situation, careful anticipation of oppc/r- 
tunities and difficulties, and recognition of the possibility that 'in 
a given state such an appointment might not be fully effective. It is 
recommended that the Office of Education consider the possibility of 
making funds avai lable to tes t this approach . 

Al though the intent of these recommendations is the strengthening of 
relationships between laboratories and state departments, it may be over- 
optimistic to assume that these relationships will mature and that 
laboratories can be expected to relate effectively to educational agencies 
throughout tlie nation when they have not even developed mechanisms to 
coordinate programs efficiently with one . mother. Although brilliant 
instances can be cited of laboratory cooperating with laboratory, and 



although steps aru being taken tor the establishment of Lnfomiation 
exchange and coordination procedures for the full network, it does not 
seem likely that fundi:, presently <ivailable to the individual laboratories 
can support the necessary effort. It is recommended that funds be made 
available by the Office of Education to support an adequate coordination 
effort among the regional laboratories at the program level. 

Though there is a requirement in each contract scope of work to "develop 
relationships," funds have not flowed to laboratories on the basis of 
their si^ccess in establishing cooperative relationships with other edu- 
cational agencies but rather on the basis of the promise of .1 limited 
number of developmental programs in whieh tiie laboratory was engaged. 
If the Office of Education now deems that "relationship" is an important 
criterion of laboratory promise or success, and if success or failure 
in tills area will affect laboratories'* .annual operating funds, this 
judgment should be stated unequivocally, and the complete criteria for 
fuL ure laboraturv evaluations and subsequent funding decisions should 
be made clear and explicit. 

Information subst.'quent to completion of this study indicates that the 
very process of focusing on questions such as those raised in tiie inter- 
views created the basis for clarification of many issues that had not 
been adequately identified, explored or resolved between the reporting 
laboratories and their state departments, ^ 

It is strongly recommended tiiat each laboratory continue via an inter- 
view process with relevant state department personnel, to identify and 
clarify issues, capabilities .and activities of interest to both. 



■ A RE viKw o_fj\ix;tona_l j^^^^^^^ 

On April 11 , 1965, The Elementary and .Secondary Kducation Act of i9b5 was 
enacted into law. Under the authority of Title TV of that Act, a new group 
of institutions was launched on the American educational scene. Despite 
the fact that the American educational 'system' was already rich in insti- 
tutions, agencies, associations and groups with responsibilities for 
assorted aspects of the country's educational entc-rprise , the laboratories, 
nevertheless, were created and developed. 

An examination of the statutory origins and ihv' leg is lat ive_^ his t ory as well 
.as tlie actions and documentation prepared, by tiie^ program's early adminis- 
trators, identifies and clarifies tiie need for the creation of the regional 
laboratories as independent organizations devoted to educational research 
and development. Inherent in tiiis concept was a recognition that relation- 
siiips with state-* departments of education and other educational groups would 
develop. Though all parties to tlie creation of the laboratories predicted 
tliat producj:ive relationships would emerge, iho exact nature of these could 
not be anticipated with a high degree of confidence. 

Tlie primary purpose of the present study was to discern the nature of the 
emerging relationships between selected regional laboratories and selected 
state departments of education and, through this sampling, to come to some 
conclusions about the nature and quality of sucii relationships in the program 
as a whole. More specifically, the objectives stated in the scope of work 
were : 

1. To provide dat<4 on the characteristics of eacli of the tvpes of 
relationships that have emerged between selected 1 ahor<i t or i es 
<uul selveted state and local educ<Uional ,igenc ies in their 

reg icni ; * 

2. To estimate the number and kinds of relationships <ui(l the anuMints 
of funds .md costs oi' se rv i ces- i n-k i nd provided bv the various 
par t j es ; 

'3. 'I'o <in<ily/:e the conditions tliat have <ifrect(ui the formation and 
[)r(»mi.so of :he various rel <it lonsh ins that liave developed; <ind 

4. To di.^icuss implications for the future of the ]<iboratery program 
th<it migiit he dr<iwn from tlie e:-aH'r i en.e ol these 1 abor<U or i es . 

'io accomplish these objectives, a case study <j[)proach was used. 

This study is not the first attempt to describe the re 1 <it i onsh i ps between 
regional laboratories and other agencies. In th.e summer of 1967, Dr. Lion 
P. Minear, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the state of Oregon, 
conducted a survey at the request of ^'ong^res swnn.m Ld i t h Creen fo prcbc th*' 
I il^tUMliU'i es ' re 1 .1 1 i (»nsh Lps witii 'r<ite dep<jrti a>nt s oi ••(iu(<Uion. .'.c ^ P( -nd i ng 
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L.> '^r. 'liiUMr 's> qiu'st. u>np.ai Tl', l')rrv ('(it.f ^(at^' Soluu)! Oftlc-rs r^p'ortod 
that ttU'. fo It llKU tiu* 1 or Lus ^^M;ViK•^:^'^l w\ih liu- work of Kual sclux^l 

lii-lrut-.; n[iu' u lL ihaL liu- la'K>rat or ir--. ^ on;),.' i oti witii t f)C work en' slate 
dt.'p:u-ln,.-nts of oducationj .uui nnu' frit that tho 1 aborator >^os copipclod With 
llu' work of Lollogos and un i vo r.si t i os . I'tu" najority, iiowrvcr, disagreed^ 
riiirty-fivr rhiuf Stale- School Officers felt that tbo laboracorios LoniplemeiUud 
or supplomontetl tbo work of looal school disiri^is; 31 fell th<il the l<ibora- 
lories ( oinp lamented, or supp 1 emenled (he work of^^. I ite eiiucation departmenls, 
.iiu! M foil that laboralorirs i. oiup 1 ePKai l ed or suj^p ! ei^^'-nl ed ihe work of colleju-s 
and un I voi'sit i c -w anoiner question, 10 oi" the ebirf officials ropt^rtod 

(iiat iheir deparlrient^v were i nvo 1 vt d in I iie 'dt vo h^pnien t work of 

ti)eir labor.iiories * pro^;rai.is; i 7 were "nioderat r I v" inv<)lved; ^bwrrc inv(>lved 
'very little" and iwo were ntn at all mvolvod. U-;s t iie.n onr-ta tlii (9 out 



! -W) ef^tiu- ^hief off U'lals fell that iho i abv> rat o r i »■ s wt-rr .in 
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with tiu'ir siaio doj^a r t iron t s . 

ImalK, ibr rosp^.idt -n I s to Dr. :!inear's -.tud- \M.'rr e.skod l(/"list tlu- 
fuiieiions t^li,.i rep,i>nal areas havr idenliliod for Hum r rcgion.il educational 
lal'oraLor i r.s wIiIlIi .taie departments of educvil ion ^(Mild not pei'fujrm i f-» thev 
Wi Vv givrn .iddilion.il fiuuls./' jiu' sumnarv af rosponsvs (Oetob^T, yi67) slates: 

"^'^4 (.'nic>f Stale Sctiool Offn^rs -^aid '.\(>ne' or lU^ted none, 'llevi; 
-.cud lh,it departments could ^^not operate as well across stale ]in<-'s 
to nu-rt regional need^. Iwo'vpogitrd out that interstate W(>rk b\ 
((MUract arrangement i-v possii^|^i- but i\o{ as likely to bo.<Mrried 
out Jl h'ft up lo individual .stales. Tour ro->pondents indicau-d 
that doparlmeiu tould not Ac is so[di i s i u a t r d a job of b<isie and 
appLird rr^u-ar' b labs, even it t ii* dep. i r t T^on t s^ did have t iie funds. 
Si\ ro,spohdrnls ^aid tihit lIk- freodo';; 1 ai) , have frtMn the unique 
hisiorical .md st.iluttr\ tuiutious as->oi i .j ted witli dep.i r t nion t s of 
ed.uiatitui inaLe tlu':' i iM't ^apible ot ^df^ttivc ir-.oar<-ii md develop- 
I'u-nt a(.tivitios than d« -pa r t! I'u'u 1 1 W(>it!d lu^ i ^ tqi ii t i v iiad t iie funds." 

iwo vtMi's n.ivo [''assod snuo t hf 'linoai stud\', .wk: 'n I'hat t mik' period 
latmnships \sitli st.ito <{nd lo<.il ..*diu <i t umi.i 1 ii^rn. lo^ iiavo (U-veiopod in 
Vinous wav'. and with vai. mj; doi',re»" 'd (•M'pif.it^ .Ui^j' r t 1 ec l i voness . The 
^t>ncept that the I .ibor 1 1 (U" i i-'s aii>uld ii.i^^- i oi'pi'V jt » vr ,ii"r la^'.rfu-nt s with 
otiirr odu( u ! oiM I ^'.rtnips uas alw>i\'. -^i'i v a t hr iiost nlrttivr (^(hnique 
of ; la . 1 11) I / 1 ng J he beiu-fit ot t ho ro^>t..ir.!t ma d^-vt* i op' i« n t o.prttrd t r-ori the 
i ciborat 'ir 1 In tut, t ho indiviuoil w im p,iM i ^ i p.it ed in biun^dnng t he 

1 lUorator i C', h.ui hi^;h e\pett it U'U . lor tno i o k- : h*' 1 .d)o r 1 1 or i os would p ! av 
m 'riMtmg lu w and prcnitu I i i ni i t .u i i ous fi\,u^^ry *du<.itional int^rosts. 

iho noed [ cr aow i n t r ra ( i i on-> and m-1 ttioas:iip'> kms tlo.ir. bo^.auso rv 
''>'^i''^ prii'Mr' odmMtKMMl r. . 'upport pr.u-ra:;., (vu-ptrative K 

ul :-o."i lu'uiiisg e^lr.i:!U^.^l it>;i !oi "loii i h iu oi.;hl \o.n's but ii.id 

. rod' si I , I 1 1 t t ' ^ d 1. M o rii 1 b 1 ■ ■ ei i< inc.* lu o.hm aJ » a • » 'diu .i t i on,j 1 p ro^MMf'^ . 
p U" I u I 1 t I * lit 1 / t ',.'1 1 i)Uri iu 'I \U'^>K 'T K h . 1 ; 1- I a 1 . ^ ^ d* - 1 I < d . 'Ut 
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togotiuT Well onoiigh to lu' ^onsi^iiMTci rd i n.i t tni approaches lo 
substaiu ivi.' probloins in cduca t i on . . . . Set oiui , part of ilio Jifficiiltv 
in (iovolopiny; hi);iilv coorAi i nal .-.l ^iiruilativr rrst-arrh of.forls oould 
bo attributed to Ihv inadoqua( v o^f t ho di,ssenn nal loii of inforinatuni 
to tho oduc'at iona 1 rosoaroii c^-minunitv re^;ardin^; the fmdinjvs of 
cc^ mplet od rosoarch and tnojiatuco o( <>;_urrjL'j2_t rosoarch . . . /I'h i rd , a 
carofiil exciminati on of tho outcomos of rosoaroh in t orin§^ f^ so rv i co 
to tho sciiools revoalod tliat in two sonsos insufficient attention 
was being paid to ^tlio gap botwo♦^^ tho rosoarcl) stage and implomen-" 
tat ion. First, the state of development was not being supported 
to anything near the degree that it should. Second, very little 
atfontion was being dirt^Lod to the change process whorebv improve- 
I'ionts could actually bo iinpl emontod in wide-spread fasiucm. Thi/d, 
it was clear liiat the huin.l^i. re'<ourc os .jvailablo^ for research ancl 
dove I t^pnir.n t .iCtivities would need tO bo e\p.inded io 'U least t Wu 

^v-avs. iraining program^, to develop new talent 'would bo- required. - 

I Niow agencies ,aud institutions prev i ou.s'lv iiot v-ligible for support^ 

would need t(^ ^)o tapped.^' 

rho amendments to the Cooperative Rer.oarcii .^ct made Title TV of ICSI^v were 
designed to Cc^rrcct sonu' of these ^fe f i c i «.'nc i es . Dissomia-'iti on was specifi- 
cally named as a function to be .supported; the range of institutions Gligil)lo 
to apply for funds was expanded ti^ include virtually all kinds uf public and. 
priv.ate institutions; authoritv t(^^train resoarciuT??* was' added ; and the use 
of the grant as wel l as contract ::iec!ukiisri was a'l lowed. ^FinaJ'ly, $100 
'iiilliiMi was auth(M-i.u-d for t on> t r t i ng and equipping regi^nl and national 
tatilitie. for resear^'li .and related purpcKse-.. 

The conibination oj ih*'st- Ui'W authorities enabled t iu' Office to initiate a 
now program de-'iignod tc» "bridge* liu- gap" between rosearcii vind -prnctice. 
I'lio p^togr.'TT) o» Ri'^^^ional Lducational 1. ibv-rator f . w(>uld "translate" and 
"M>nvirt*' rho ro.nlt:v uf resear^.i' mie "useable ftirns"^ in liie ^lassroinn. 
I'tien Co'iii II '.s ioner FU'ppel, ni ti'>ir:iionv lo the i t»n>;res ^ ,»rie! to the passagi'^ 
ol I SI A, '^pec 1 f i L a 1 1 \ enunciaieC t l . objeiriVi: 

"lh«' propo'-'*d "->\sti'!:i oi iM-i'.e-.vale re,'jen.il edui. a.t I on.i 1 lanora- 
lorle^>^ pr(,>viile I iie iii:ui- and I lie -.'iling for t .u- articulation 

ol lile result-, ol fe^l'.^r^i! into tor-r-s ^ [u- used in the Mass- 

r(M>:H^tnr continuous ti-^tinj- ot imi-^i lot , tor I lu troining of 
t<-.}.hor. 'lu tiieir n--, and :'ihin^- ih. ■ . .ivaiiaMi i ^^ l.ual sciiool 

.V'.telV./' 

i!)e d.<.^i'. Dn lo launch a '-^^ in-^ituiions i,* "hruige the gap" was 

itSiMl .1 (iiuision to d > .'♦^eLiiin^' .ihiuii ' r.- i it j onsMp. ' plu' following 
► t.iter.iat avVk iV^> in an i.irlv poliv' ''a^M r (.uto'H-r» eni:tled "i^-ograi's 

for the Iripleiient ]t ion .'i 1 ' i t 1 . l\ ..i t 'it .-itar-. .^nd Seiond.irv Iducatmn 
\i t o! 1 ^H/)" : 

' *.ew orv; in : -.1 1 I ona 1 a r ranreine-u • i n--e(ji t! UM(h '..ill rofHiirt 
tiii' iot t-raet iv>i: of i-roups w*,!>:. iv ^o-a > u;u <'rri< tl 'with difi^^rePl 
.''.as"^ I'u i niiev : t I V'- ;u'e- I . ^ •!..:/' r r. 'O - , f , , t « 



concern themselves with the total process because of the limitations 
of the separate, organizational purposes, resources, and talent. It 
is therefore necessary to create a new institution to forge these 
links." 

A similar statement appears in another internal policy paper: 

"The NPEL (National Program of Educational Laboratories) proposes 
to establish a series of new institutions, a network, if you will, 
^o bring into alliance research interests, legally responsible 
interests, operationally responsible interest, industry, and other 
institutions to ^^rovide an environment for the production of 
research and development, and the dissemination and implementation 
of research-based innovations and findings." 

In his article, "The National Program of Educational Laboratories^, Hendrik 
Gidecnse writes: 

/ "Extremely little of what has been discovered in educational ^, 
I research has ever been made operational ... .To some extent, 
excessive compartmentaiizafiion of the educational system 
explains the tortoise-like pace; schooLs, universities, state 
departments of education, teacher education programs, and the 
public have found it difficult to work together productively. 
If we are to achieve imginative, rapid, effective^ and 
meaningful improvements in the nation's school, however, 
compartmentalization must give way to cooperation among these 
groups." J 

> The Office of Education's administrators expressed essentially the same idea 
in a March 1967 series of questions and answers. Responding to the question 
"Why was the establishment of new institutions necessary? " they wrote: 

"Existing institutions w^re not created for the primary purpose 
of making the results of research and innovation available to 
^ schools. This task had to compete with their other respon- 

sibilitfesT'^ A. new institution was needed which had this task 
as its primary cotreern. The laboratories provided such an 
institution and a letting for collaboration among all interests, 
to insure the commitment of all .pertinent institutions; the 
involvement of a variety o^ political jurisdictions; and the 
combination of different disciplines." 

And again in August 1967, the administering staff repeated its perception 
of the need for 'relationship' when it repeated one of its criteria for 
judging laboratories: 

"A laboratory should have a government capable of relating to 
all segments of the educational community whose involvement 
would be necessary and desirable ^or contributing to the 
adoption by schools of anticipated inventions and developments." 
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While a conviction that new relation.ships were needed was a principal idea 
of the laboratory program^ lengthy experience had shc^ that new institutions 
were necessary in order lo carry an idea through the sequential stages of 
research, development, field testing, completion of revision cycles and 
through to wide implementation. To cite an example: 

"(Laboratories are) reflections of the conviction that it is 

not enough to do research; that research must be followed up 
^^by development projects which, having established the-^ desired 
objectives whether curricular, instructional, organizational, 
professional, or teciinical then wove to the development of 
solutions drawing upon the best that research has to offer. 
The laboratories have also been charged with the responsi- 
bility for active dissemination campaigns based on the 
successful- development projects they and others engage in." 

In some papers and articles, this second premise, while not spelled out 
per is clearly inferred from tlie statements which defin^ the appropriate 
functions which laboratories should assume in the research continuum. 
Almost all early policy papers announce that the laboratory program. will be 
engaged in a "wide spectrum" of activities, and the authors go on to list 
almost all of the activities on the research to utilization continuum ^s 
appropriate for laboratory attention. An article appearing in the Satihrday 
Review-^, for example, includes the following statement: 

"In general, laboratories will be concerned with a wide spectrum 
of activities such as basic and applied research, curriculum 
development and evaluation, demonstration programs, clearing-' 
house operations for research aind curriculum materials, as well 
as training and dissemination." 

Mr. Keppel's testimony also proposes the idea of comprehensiveness. He 
says: 

"The broad scope of the laboratories, being multi-disciplinary 
and concerned with research, development, training, retraining, 
and dissemination, will make interuniversity consortia arrange- 
ments highly desirable and provide for greater staffing strength. 
The same reasoning would apply to state departments of education 
or interstate regional educational organizations." 

As Mr. Keppel's statement also makes clear, the two underlying premises 
discussed above were not unrelated. Activities suq#m« dissemination and 
training would demand that laboratories establish cooperative relationships 
with other agencies; "compreliensiveness" would demand "relationship." 

The Washington officials, the scholars and the educators who wrote about 
the labjratory program in its earliest stages "Trnd^lined the need for a new 
institution which once launched woulcl perform functions neglected by the 
educational system* and thus hasten the process of quality educational 
change. Each laboratory was expecj;;ed to define its unique role in its 
region, but it was also expected tq work with and through the region's 
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schools, institutions of higher education, state departments and otKer groups 
in the conduct of its work. 

The 1967 Minear study revealed that, to some extent at least, a "new partner- 
ship" was indeed emerging. 
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. REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIE S 
AND THE QUEST FOR RELATIONSHIPS 

^—j^ — , ^ 

The Idea of Development , 

9 

The framers oi the laboratory concept viewed the pursuit of "relationship"' 
as a means to an end. In 'short, 'they reasoned that new relationships would 
forge the links whereby innovations would find their way into operating 
educational pr.ograms . The goal was not relationship pev Qe \ if was 
installation, or educational change. 

* Fostered by^^ the repeated messages from the Office of Education to groups in 
the field trying to write prospectuses acceptable to U^SOE, the idea of 
relationship somehow became an end in itself. If USOE\wanted a "new mix," 
apparently decided many of .the groups, that was what they would get. Tbus, 
without" adequate consideration of the reasons for creating a "new mix," ttTe 
purposes it would serve, or, once forged, the work it would pursue, many 
developing laboratory groups began t;c enunciate "relationship" as one of 
their primary functions. Opeiationalized, "relationship" became service, 
and many groups proposed to use s'ome or even most of their funds to provide 
service to^ other institutions in the region. Service would be their mission 
and program. 

Laboratories oriented toward regional relationships and service, however, were 
only one kind of developing laboratory. A second kind, and one which received 
more sympathetic hearing from USOE administrators and advisory groups, was 
product-oriented. These laboratories, unlike the "relatior)6hip laboratories," 
emerged from the first months of institution-building with plan^ for launch- 
ing programs which would produce new products that could be us^e'd in schools. 
While "relationship laboratories" were arguing with sdceptical USOE official's 
about the necessity for area offices throughout their. regiqns to enable them 
to communicate w,ith their constituencies, laborato^ries that had produced more 
concrete plans for* product ^development received the more encouraging and 
approving feedback. " 

In January 1967, Dr. Francis Chase addressed the laboratory directors at a 
meeting in New Orleans, Dr. Chase ,^ former Dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago, had undertaken a study of the Laboratory 
Program' the month before at the request of Commissioner Harold Howe II and 
Secretary John Gardner.. The purpose of the study was to provide policy 
guidance to the Office and the Department regarding the National Program of • 
Educational Laboratories, especially in light of the criticisms which had 
been directed at the program from the field and from different levels and ' 
offices within the Federal government. Since one. immediate result of the 
decision to launch the Chase study had been the postponement for three 
months of contract negotiations fer beginning operations, th*e laboratory 
directors were an especially attentive and anxious audience to Dr. Chase's 
first public address. 

The vision that Dr. Chase shared for the future of the regional laboratories 
was not unlike the vision of the Gardner Task Force and other early thinkers. 
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Certainly, ^ the vision included the idea of "relationship": 

"The laboratories might provide the new elements to make the 
American educational^ enterprise operatf? more nearly as a system 
of reciprocating parts. The public and non-public school" 
systems, the several institutions of higher education, the 
state departments of education, and voluntary educational 
agencies of many kinds, now function largely as discrete units 
whi^ch engage with each other intermittently or incidentally. 
The laborcfLories might be designed to mesh (continuously both ^ 
with the producefrs of theory and research and the potehtial 
consumers who are responsible for instruction and the operation 
of educational agencies. If so, the contribution to the 
effective functioning of other educational agencies would be 
incalculable. 

At the same time, however. Dr. Chase cautiohed the New Orleans audience that 
the vision was not enough; something more was needed. 

"Until there is a set of communicable concepts or descriptive 
terms which are shared by and acted upon by the responsible 
government officials, the staff of the Office of Education, 
the boards and staffs of the several laboratories, and the 
agencies and persons with which they need to work, there is 
a danger that the laboratories may be seen as intruding on 
the jurisdictions of othe^r agencies and/or as institutions 
so poorly defined as to be innocuous."^ 

V/liat that something more might be — development — was suggested by Dr. Chase's 
cautionary plea that the laboratories, not become "simply another educational 
agency functioning on the basis of opinion and the 'conventional wisdom' 
derived from experience*"^ 

"The iiidispensihle prerequisite for both_ <t ra i n i ng and service 
activities is the development of tested technologies and 
specialized staff -competence. ' 

What that something more should not be was suggested by remarks such as 
those: 

"j am. .. inclined to think that several laboratories are engaging 
in dubious activities and have become the prisoners' of mistaken 
concef ts' of regionality, of self-defeating attempts to addr^-ss 
themselves to everyone's perceptions of needs, and of 'entangling 
alliances' of Wirious kinds. "° 

"Two kinds ot perceptions of what is expected seem to have produced 
c>fh^cts, that a^e^ dubious, if not downright damaging to the (Effective 
deVcMojMtient of llic laboratories. The first is that the program 
.-.^KUilJ represent response to the needs of tlie region as a.-^cer- 
tained from tiie persons concerned. Related to this is the perception 
that tlie laboratories will be judgt^J by the number and diversity of 
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occupations of the persons involved. Both of these have contri- 
buted to the diffuseness which is found in the programs of many 
of the laboratories It is my conviction that the laboratories 
must establish themselves by what they^ demons tra'te , not by whom 
they involve. Widespread involvement of persons and agencies is 
no substitute for the development of soundly conceived and care- 
fully developed efforts to produce understanding of how improve- 
ment in education can be achi^eved. 

Along with the transition by USOE personnel from an emphasis on ^'relationship" 
to an emph.isis ou program specificity (a transition which the passage of time 
and ins titution-building perhaps made more or less inevitable), along with 
Dr. Chase's influential predisposition towards the appropriateness of th^. 
'laboratories for the development function, the emergence* of ^'development*' 
as the communicable concept which Dr. Chase had called for was also hastened 
by the increasing awareness that funds available to the national program 
would not support the twenty developing institutions in the larga amounts 
which they had first been led to believe. The realities of a tight fiscal 
year forced directors and boards to make choices. By fiscal year 1968 it 
was mere than apparent that the dollar rewards were going to those labora- 
tories that were oriented toward developmental programs with product outputs. 
Although '* relationship" might still be important in some laboratories, and 
though it might' prove to be important to^p^duct-oriented laboratories when, 
at some time in the future, they were ready >to install their produ<;ts on a 
widespread basis, it had ceased to be the program's dominant idea. 

Kjell Eide, Director of Research and Planning for the Norwegian Ministry of 
Education, who assisted Dr. Chase during the early summer of 1967 by studying 
the laboratories' planning processes, reflected on the changes this way: 

"...Most. lab programs are moving towards a more narrow range of ^ 
' activities. They may partly be due to USOE signals, and partly 
a matter of less resources than initially foteseen. In the 
majority of labqratories , both planned research and service 
activities have been reduced, in some cases to a drastic extent. 
Development, field testing, and possible .demonstration seem to 
be the most favored lab activities more recently. This may be 
viewed as a natural consequence of the reduced university 
influence on lab policies, and the gradual development of inhouse 
competence within the labs."^^ 

I'The recent development towards more concentrated programs has 
led to unquestionable gains in terms of stronger lab institutions, 
more capable of controlling their own programs. Current programs 
are also by and large more compatible with available resources, 
although most labs still have programs presupposing a higher 
funding level in the future. Some re.al losses, however, should 
be recognized as a result of the narrowing down of program 
scope, in terms-^of reduced local involvement and interest in lab 
activities in quite a few cases. "-^-^ 

Eide felt, nevertheless, that "the question as to whether the educational 
laboratories can form the institutional base for a new developmental 
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function within educatron" must in his view be given an affirmative answer. 
The conclusion of his report is also an affirmative one: 

"A substantial part of the difficulties faced by the laboratories 
today is due to their operating far below' th^r optimal scale. 
In my judgment, most of the iraborator ies have**by now reached a 
state which permits a rapid expansion of their resources. If a 
continuous and fairly rapid growth in the resources available to 
the laboratories should not be forthcoming in the next couple 
years > much of- the present promise of the lab program will not 
be fulfilled. The task I liaye assumed to be the basic objective 
of the lab program is not by far an easy one, and cannot be 
achieved at the present level of effort, "13 

Unfortunately > a continuous and fairly rapid growth in the resources available 
to the laboratories has not been forthcoming as Eide hoped. 

The final report which Dr. Chase prepared on his study was issued in December 
1968, almost two years after the New Orleans debut. In those two years. Dr. 
Chase visited each of the twenty regional laboratories and the nine Research 
and Development Centers one or more times, conversed on numerous occasions 
with USOE and other government personnel, served as chairman of a National 
Advisory Council of Educational Laboratories ^ consulted with experts who, 
at his request, visited some of the institutions, and reviewed early docu- 
ments and current materials, including the previously elusive Pj^esidential 
Task Force report which was the source of many of the ideas later incorporated 
into ESEA and the laboratory concept. -Explaining his method he says, "At 
every opportunity I communicated my tentative impressions and stimulated 
conversations to test my impressions against the experience and judgment of 
other observers and of those actively engaged in shaping and administering 
the new organizations."^^ 

Given this background, it is especially ii.teresting to note some of tlie points 
made in the final report. Looking back at the laboratories, for example. Dr. 
Chase remarks: 

"Thf> concepts which led to their founding were powerful, but 
vague; and incorporated differentiated, and not always mutually 
consistent, perceptions of roles and functions. As a result, the 
centers and laboratories often had difficulty in defining their 
primary functions and identifying the oarticular expectatfons to 
which they can respond appropriately."^^ 

Looking at the pres»-nt, he sees that: 

*'All of the 1 ahor.itor ies now con^HM'vt'^ their functions in terms of 
development of tested products, t)pt'rcible system.s, or other demon- 
strably useful eont ri but ions to tlie improvement of educat ional 
institutions and processes; but each laboratory has unique 

characteristics and some distinct types of orientation have evolved. "^^ 

s 

The three types of orientations he identifies are (i) product development, 
(2) regional development, and (3) t>rientaLion to a clof;ely defined set of 
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problems, and "The remaining laboratories appear to fall more or less into 
what might be called a fourth category of devo lopment-through-training. ^ 

Looking at the laboratories* promise to produce change in Aireriean education, 
Dr. Chase says: 

"The laboratories are making significant contributions to many 
of the procesi-:es discussed. Thev seem better adapted than most 
university centers to widespread diffusion of tested innovations 
and systems through collaborative relationships with schools, 
colleges^ and other agencies; <intl tiiey are devising strategies 
to promote installation, effective use, and continuing evaluat it n , ^ 

The ri'port closes with five cone 1 us i tuis , presented below. 

"The National Program of l^lduca t ional Laboratories is evolving into 
a functioning system with demonstrated power, and great potential, 
for the improvement of ^Wierican education." 

"The modest investment in the laboratories and centers already 
has produced good returns and revealed possibilities for increasing 
the returns from all educational expenditures." 

"The best way to realize continuing and enlarged gains from edu- 
cational research and development is to conserve and build upon 
the strength that has been developed by the centers and labora- 
tories which have shown that tiiey can produce and which are 
making the greatest progress in improving their operations," 

"Several matters require^ prompt attention in order to realize the 
full potential of center <nul laboratory types of organizations 
and reform of education<ii institutions and practices." 

"Successful research and develoi^ment in education is, and will 
continue to be, both a science aiui j.n .art; and qualitative 
assessments often <irL* more relevant than quantitative measure- 
ments."^^ 



Competing K xpecta ti on s 

Throughout the duration of tlie Chase^ stutly, and still today, the idea of 
relationship, though faded, was still alive. Contracts between the Office 
of-Kducation and each regional laboratory include^ X\ie following agreement, 
uniformly, in their current Scope- of Work: 

"The laboratory will, n<iint<un cooperative and productive working 
relationships with State Departments of Lducation, educational 
institutions of all levels, and other groups in the region and 
the nation which are relevant to the- programs of the laboratory 
including, if appropr La ti-, the dev<,- 1 uprnent of jointly planned and 
financed prograri ac 1 1 vi t i<.'S . " 
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:iv I'w li.ik' liu^ Cluist' study was i\'Km>^^oiU iliu^ uloa of development hati bocome^ 
..•nt reni'ih'tl m iiie d'js. r i 1 vt' l<m^;uag.* and uad aciueved predominam-e . Tn 
'>cpt<.*nb.*r 1908, lur o.N.i.'ipk', i^opinu ss i Dne r Howe responded in meimirantliim to 
a propt^sal from llu HLK Budget Office regarding new ways of making decisions 
ab^uit- Llu' anuumls uf lahoraiury support. The HiJW suggestions— that labora- 
tories ri*ceive\n minimum levei of funding adequate' to support the' institutic)n 
and then compete with each other and others for support for individual 
programs — t-voked this response: 

"Tho Offir.' is committed tlir^vxgji consideration of these alter- 
native funding strategics to locate^ timse wiii cli will insure' 
the labor«itor i es * commit meat to educatitnial development as 
thoir functional mission (in contrast to research or service), 
their conmiitment to insure that their region's schools and 
colleges benefit (rom tlie products <ind practices developed 
hv the ert-ire National Program, ar.d their commitment to a 
mauagi'meiit kM<>K'n for its design .and tievelopment skills as 
contrasted to its eti t reprenoura 1 skills. "^0 

The lihW Kudget Offjcr u'as not alunc, A study bv Rivlin of the^ flhW Office^ 
of Planning and fwalu<u ion and papers coming from the President's Science 
Advisory Com.mittee (PS.vC) revealed both less faith and less understanding 
of the Laboratory Program than those actively involved v;ith the Program 
night have hoped. The PSAC review, it>r instance, questioned the qualiry of 
laboratory personnel in particular and expressed a perception of the need 
for much mort* basic research m education. 

I'he views of tne Butlget Office, the PSAU committee and tlie Department' 
Planning Office could r.ot he ignored, f t)r within the complex and sometimes 
subtle !.(achinery by whicn governmcMit makes decisions, the views of tliese 
g.ioups could, and can, profoundly ;iffc>cr tiie Laboratorv Program's future. 
In ::ovomber 19b8, tlu> !kirt\au of Research's response to their criticisms 
inc*luded Ihc statements below: (Shortly tlw.reafter, a fairly lengtiiy 
rebuttal t(^ the August PSAC p.iper was prepared which questioned the adequacy 
of the lonmuttee's exposure tt) the institutions, answered all criticisms, 
<ind t a 1 1 tul attenti(Mi to Ic^gical i ntums i s t iMic i i-s . ) 

"Recomnienchit ions were express! v made in Kivlin's -^tudv and implied 
m si^verai places m tiie PSA^ lask («rt)up's re[)ort tiiat I ab<irat or i es 
stUMild tonipt^te for [u^ogiMm su})p(^rt and, further, that eacii labt^ra- 
torv cot^perate with (M. to tst<ibiish its nnssion. As for tlu' last 
point, tins is i.'A<i( t Iv wliat is iuhv- and has been taking pl<ice for 
tlh' last i^ighteen mtinths, Sinct- M<iv oi' 1067 tht> laboratories, OK • 
staff, and t iie Nat i ona 1 Atlv i st^ry Ctvimt i t t ee on Kducat i onal habora- 
t or ICS have been W(>rking togt>tiu*r la defnu' s})i'c if ie missions 
'••!m I h wil! Mvairc (ii<u the prc)i;r<im as a whole is dir^'cted tew<irti 
t'diu .i f i ona 1 p rob 1 ei i'-s of n it i - >na I pr i (U* i t v . " 

" • . . -t'e tilt' ! .ibo ra t o r i es a«- f>a r t i ,e i pa t i ng ac t i ve 1 v ' i n tiio first 
■ ' < ' ! t iie d ' I I a > n lit p rm e . 1 h 1 > 1 n < I ud es -»p I'o V 1 d i ug ' aq) p(i r t 

ti'i I red I 'ale deru^M'. t ra t i v'ai^ and dev ' - log, strat^'gies \ or involving; 
tiio'.t' \'ho have in [>.• invo]v.>(i i! ,\ validated itinov.it icni is lo be 
WKh'i d! I fused I lu'<Mi^'^ii()uf [la • viiu <it lona 1 s ( ^Mn . " ^ 
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Lt is telling to note the new emphases in these' remarks. Now the development 
function is not being defended so much as the laboratories* attention to 
"educational problems of national prioritv." Now "bridging the gap" is 
giving way to "participation in the first stages of the diffusion process" 
which includes "involving those wlio \u ^/c to be involved." Needless to say, 
development can be directed , at national prior i t i es, and institutions bridge 
the gap while participating in diffusion. But, the language had changed to 
suit a new requirement. More important, the Laboratory Program seems to 
have suffered repeatedly from these kinds of changing emphases and competing 
expec tat ions . 

One" more example of this point is relevant. In December 19h7, a report was 
published of :a study of the Office of i^Iucation hy the House Committee on 
i'lducat ion and Labor. One of the recommondat ions^ on which.- the Office was 
aske.d to comment was the following: 

"Immediate attention should bu given to a clarification of the 
m iss i ons and respons ibi 1 i t ies of the region a 1 educa t i onal 
laboratories, the K^D Centers, the^ litle ILL (HSEA) supple- 
mentary centers, the research coordinating units in State 
educational agencies, and other federally supported regional 
units which affect education. Hvery effort should be made to 
achieve maximum cooperation and to <ivoid duplication of effort." 

Another recommendation was "The Bureau should strengthen and expand communi- 
cations with the elementary and secondarv education community, particularly 
with State Departments of Kdu'^ a t i on . . ""-^ 

The response that was sent fonsMrd f roi.i the Associate' Commissioner of Rosearcli 
Lo the next lovul of OE hicrarciiy in Fcoruary 196c^--over a ye/ir into the 
(ihase study — could hardly have assuaged Iwv .(Ircen (>o"im i t tee ' s doubts; further- 
more, <is it appt^ars bellow, the st<itement appears to he^ ,a j)<ir t i cu 1 ar I y ^ood , 
fxample of those th<it create confusiu}; l' \pc c t <it i ons and long-term difficulties 
in the service- of more immediate tactical defense. 

"Tht^ priiiiary responsibilities of the Ke^Monal Lducational 
L<ibo rat(^r ie^ and the R<n1) ('enters are the ictu<il development ol 
new ina te r ia Is or tt c lin i ques to r use in the c 1 ass room for t lie 
trailing of teachers, the training ol administrators or other 
major problems of educa t i on .... fht>re is considerable overlap in 
t'u function of the regicMial J ahor;itor ies and the RSl\) Centers. 
ilc)wevc>r, usual Iv the Kcil) (AMiters will have a greater emphasis 
on the re«>earcli end of the sp<,"ctrLim and the VL-gional laboratories 
wilJ h<ive <i greater emphasis on the demonstration end. Both, 
however, arc' very active in tlie devL' 1 c^pinen t c^f new m<i ti^r i a 1 and 
tc»chn i cjues . Really the support c^f these o rgan i /.a t i ons is an 
experiment in itself tc^ see whicli tvpe t>f (>rg<in i za t ion is inorc 
productive m this particular obj c'c t i ve . " " ^ 

Perhaps all ^^^overnment progr<ims sulfer inan\ masters. Cc-rtainly, iwany programs, 
including the L^fBTTri 1 1 o rv Progra:::, mav ^ i rve i;;.>rt' l h "i one purpose, iiav be 
described in mc^rc^ th.in one wav, and mav reflect iii their Vtirious instances 
(e.g., prc^jcct^, cl<isse^, institutions) an accept<ible range of v<h' i ab i 1 i t y . 
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liowovt-r, if £<ich instance is cwpccicd to slTvu all purpose.^ and to bv capable 
of doscripiion m all '-'iv^, luc fuutiuial c onsi-qiu-ncos to tlu- government ' are 
large ones. With le^s than optiMal f^lndln.^, sonieonc has to make choices. 
So far, the laboratories have primarily exercised that responsibility, and 
for the nost part tiiev have chosen to put their energies where the Office, 
and the various levels of government t(> which it niust answer, h<is been 
willing to put its funds. 

In a letter to tiu- director of ih*' i.<uu)r<itory iiranch, TSOL, one (>f tiie 
laboratcvry direct. addressed the prebl.jiii the Office now faces m deciding 
about funding among the different res^-arch and development functions: 

"it seemrv clear there is a widt' r<mge ii the self-concept of 
^ laboratories. Some arx.' alnu\^t tot<iny enj^aged in "product" 

and "process" development, without much concern for "instal- 
Kit ion," while others are devoting most of tb.eir energies to 
"creating cl'-ates" conducive to change. ^^incej^Hh of thi^si' 
purposes must i)c ^t*rved bv <^mc_Ii Iaber<itory if its products 
eire to be' installed, or if it is to i)<we products tc^ install, 
it would .ippe<p' tii.it individual laboratc^rv :un''ing.s might wi- 11 
' be re Kited to : ' e:.tent to v*h u both functions are being 
per formed. "^'^ 

Ihi-. suggestion would, of course, be (mio alternative, <ilth(HigJi it seeris to 
overlo(>k the fact that prcnluct devc^lopmeni a,ui widespread installation 
usu<illv occur in a time *>ec|Ut>nce. The c(^!'ii'u>nL is perhaps more i lUi-res t i ng, 
insca\ir .IS It raises the "re 1 <i t i tuus h i p di've 1 opment" du<ilitv quite plainly. 
A-liarly, the conflict b\ this time, i\ it riMnains <i conflict, desi^rvi-s t?o 
bv put to rest. Wh_<i_t dnes tii^ Office ,of l.dmation want to sup])ort/ If it 
wants Kcuh relationsiiip (oi i t a I 1 <i t i on ) auvi deve lop^'i^-'^^- > willing 
and abU' to bear tiuU ct^st: \ii ev.-luatioii of t he .f i nam: i a 1 scene made bv 
!)r, iiiase in. his Final Rt^ort is e(]u<i]l^ true tu.u / he s<iv^, that tiie funds 
iomnutted to the labc^rati^rv and centi-r pregr.i:i'> <ir.': 

''utterh inadet^u<ite for t\ic .-support in\Jiin^^ <ippruat h i ng, a 

majiM" rL'SLMrc^h dwd development operation in a fit Id a^ (ompI.N 
.1^ et:uc<ition, uhi(^i m orie wa- '^r .i\),y{\\Kr mvt'lve-. iu>t men-K 
t!ie one-l^)urLh o! the oi^pulatio'i i' ii / a ■ ^ d,' ' n t<wi!al -.i iiot^ 1 i nr , 
lait 1 n ai t ua 1 ef t e( t tin t. . ){ ,i 1 o( i i* t \ . " * ^ 

1 be Tresei^ t ( ^ 'Ul ext 



r^'port !i 1^ atte;.;>f'a iv' e^.ta!>li t hi-tnrn.i! and i d^ o 1 . i . a 1 (cnti'xt 
'■•nii.fi whuh thi^ ^,tudv reliti^'h li i , ii.'tue.'u let'ionai i <d>(>rat or u s ,u)d 
(^thtM- educaticn.il agi'iuii'^ naist bi vuwed. Ihat tlu ideas h<ive p.(»t alwavs 
b*<'<'v I K'ar or consistiaU i u*> t m it^eli have been .ni important in^'liuMuo 
iffi'tmr rorm.it io!> .eid pmi.iM ,>t ,\n]'' i iu ri- 1 a t i onsii ! ps that deveh)ne 

1 b( ai^tom.il revio\ .tlsi sugi;e-t^ ,it I-mm .>ne i . .p 1 i ^ at i oil for the future 
•'t the lab(aM[i)rv pro^;raii; name 1 v , ti.at lu ihv .I'^si-P' e ot clear ^ ut expe^ia- 

tio'i'>, pr\i^;;M(. (. vMV > 1 d e I , i t i O P \. \ ] \ il i i \ V ^ tiie Hiture ol 1 « 1 .i t 1 ons h S 

t:.a( lihoratorie- ^.eel to e->t liW i ^a. . 
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It mav lirlpful Lu ror,^[>I.'L»' i d^'striptioii Liu- goiu-ra ] (oiUi'xt wuhm 
which Lilt' resuUs of Lhr suid\ iniisL he pl.utHl. f\>r i'\a:>iplt'» u is ruK-v.-iiU 
to know thji rrii^ional t'<hu a L lona 1 i ahorat oi* i , iol!r)'i's aiul univer- 

sities, <irc tlio j^rcond lar^t-^t .^i^Mip o\ pwloi.uv^ o\ echuationai res^><iru\ 
and tk've lopincnt in rniit'*l Strifes, and that w lu e t luM r e^ t .iM i shi:uai t , 

thev \] ivc siihs t .an t ia 1 1 V iiurra^.^'d tlu- nui'^lK-r pI pi\M l*ss i on^i 1 personni'l 
enjMSi;ed in edu(\itu)nal KM) on \ Uill-tii'if basi^ in thi^ (\>iintr\. (Uiborvi- 
torv St. iff V rurrc-ntiv nuii'ber <i}u>ut JUOO.) The it ions befov rfiMrdinj; 
^^latr involveru'iit m rL'searvii .uui lii'Vc' 1 opriun t and. tlio current nuleciMon 
«ihout Liu' inporiaiur of r^-^; i oi^ i 1 i t v prest-nl tvi> additiiMial asp^^^ts. 



State ^ulucation agendo^, mav lu* Massific'd amon^: the ^:ountry*s spon-or^ of 
.'durational i\.S.l). In f i soa 1 ^\\'<i r |9()8, $J,JM9,000 \o<iS' sprnt by state 
odue,it ion agciu'ie^ in the si\ipport of edu^ation<il rc'searth, S2, 666, DUO of 
which i ane vi<i t'n^ T.S. Offi\ce of Ldueation.. (The same fisc^al year, t no 
Office ^upportod tiio tw^ntv |'^'^;!ona] laboratories at a level of $22,793,000, 
and th.' na(nMi*s total expendli uri f.or ediuational KM) const i tut rd U/]()0 
of i p«'rtrnt '>! the naCioii's t.»tal edut.itioiMl expiMul i t u re . ) " ^ 

riie dev;rt>t' of stato i n vo 1 veiven t ! t h edu*. a t i oiM 1 lU^M varu's. In sono -.tatos 
rri;ular le>'islative app rop r i <i t i on^. .iw^ tK.s i ^'jia t o.d t^r research aetioitios; 
in so::h' -.tates, t ho I'e^alar r^'.^'artii bud^;t t i lOVrred b\ <i lino i t on in a 
1 urip sun depa r t nen t ,i 1 ap n rtM^ r i a t i on . In ^o^mo states, rr^,e<irch pro^:ram-> in 
nariicnlai- area^> 'mvo been initiatod iw r^ spoiv,^ lo U-t; i s 1 a t i v^' I'laiuiates 
and tiun latn broadeni>d ! r.o . ^«p^'^ ifi. to ^;^'ni'ra 1 routine suppoi't ros^Mi-.ii 

\ot onlv do ah'iost ,ill st,:tes ^u[>port ediuation ri'searUi in ^orie d^-^'j'cc, but 

Ml piarr. .a-o'^, stati ilo-parfu'iu of rdau at ion provide K'<uler'^iup in. tiio 

( tuu'd i nat 1 on m1 educational rL'searib t< r proi;rai;ih under t ne i r j u r i hd i l t ion . 

Depa r t ''u-n ta 1 rosoarih d i v i i i in the ^^t itos t un^ t uv^ in a ^orvuc* oapavMt\ 
to the departMeiU «is a vbo lo . Hi-.-v iia\ al^^o pla\ iriportant ro]<'s in spon- 
soring: (M* I 0(>pc' ra t 1 n;', witii .tato .'dutational rt'^st-art :i eovnu lis, ^Juu>l st.^id\ 
I oum il >, «'r otbii" )-i>v<'i"n';.t'nt a 1 or i n^i* ' ;u'ndt p L ,o rv;an i xa t i ons invo]v(d in 
' t i"M I n 1 le; and iit n-. i ( n i oi i r u- i n.', o(]ui a t i ona 1 I't ^.ear» :i a i t i v i t i r s . " 28 

''o I 1 o< t in , iM' t n- r< ' 1 1' o ! tato pa t t ^-^'nt s o ♦ ^ (bii .i t i on i n odu^ a I i ( M^i 1 f\\ ■ 
I'n! t n. p t ' - t < s iO . inc 1 1 i o;m 1 < .i • , or . 1 r an i < iia-.c r • p ro^ •>rd { b.• 
p o , i ( i , . j ! h a f • 



1. b I m; Mi 1 t ! n^: r\' 1 I 



^ ! n 1 -'i ' ir t'^i p. t i< t ('a. Ill Ml t ' 

o rod 1 t i t : on iwo- * t» , ,iP.(i , > t i,* r : t , i r an i nd i «M>on ^a b b 
P i 1 t in t !(. d 1 1 I .1 i '0 ol 't ' ^ f t'. ' t oi bp. d 1 i-^. and s\ ^> t oms ; 'u\[ 
t V ar<' not wo 11 ida[U"d to < ondut t (^i o ( ons i Vf probh': 

^.a'lrntrd ro<-, <*jrin or tlu t i: 1 i (^T. ot sm i. r - stsu^ b into 



dovo ] D!^'^ < nt.il p rod a( t ^ . 
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I hi d<i i cj 1 1 b* r od P'\ t !■ 



nc:% ipp' ir to sup-x -it br . ( h, 



s PO-^ U 1 'U ; t Pi 



^t ato dop.irt.. nt > (pior o. d d i i a« 



t . Pav I in* t ne ro -.p^ -n , i b 



: o ♦ do Vii 1 o'., T t :u 1 1 prv kpp t. , a I t p(ju^- '. t pv" o^ t i ' • i r 1 \ d i d .it, prp t t ' • r«'^. po. 
> I 1 1 t : -r d 1 : * a -p o : ^ i:, -da^ t ' p. . ^n vi b 'Pt d . i bu^. , ^ t it . 
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iliM'iT.-nt working ^\rtlyuu-. than i..^^.' ..f r.'^-uMKil i .ih(> rat i , jiul ^ 
1 K>.>r.it.>ru's and ^latc arp<ir t .u.-nt s .'<:n plav ::nitua]l\ . ' v)p KMiicnta rv roU"^ 
m t)u' clunigL- process. Vlir^r two ..Muhisiuns ai'r ix^i^isti'iu viiL ami 
wouhi <^tH'm ti^ he furtiuT sunpi.rit"] hv iiu> stat.TUMU hrlow iMirr^ntlv - 
lining ilu» nissuMi of tlio rogioiMl laboratories. Viv^i used in P>b7, t h< 
lanmuigo appe<irod nio^l ro(^'nllv m ilu> Jnlv Hur^Mu of Keb.-ar.h piihi; 

c<Uion, il^iiicaJjojKjj__Kr_s_t arrh ni_li:o (nUiMl Stairs. 

' li:e nussioa of the progr<in of rogiiuiai educational labora- 
tories is to speed tlu' intellii^enl apjilication and w i desi>rr.ui 
utiliz<ition of tiu- results of education,)! researoh and develop- 
i.ient. The oVL'r-<i]l objective (W' ihe pri^gr<i]i is i ereate and 
di'Hionsirate a rich arrav of tested a i t orn<i t i ves to existing 
educational praiUice, leaving choice regarding adoption or 
acyfptaLion of tbesr a U e rna t i^ves in th<j 'nands (^f Slaie ami 
local eduiational agi-ne les . " -^^^ / 



KjL'j^i i>na i : t v 

Hie oontept of " n-g i on i 1 i i v" wa^ one oi t lu- rarliost and ::iost eon I rover- i a 1 
guiding ideas of tilt' !.aboratrr\ I'v^y^v IVitliout reiterating the arguments 

pro and .on, suffice- it to sa\ ih.it :wat\ laboratoiies re es t ah i i ^/lu-d 
wiiitii m sorri- wav served, worked with, oi involved mdividnab. and inst'- 
t ul 1 oils 1 n .1 1 1 t :u' s t <it es . 
/ 

It iv obvious liial liu ion.,.'pi oi rogioaalii, i^. ulated ic that oi "r^ia- 
tioiisiiip/' Krgi(Mia] al : i 1 I it ions , i n^ t : t ui i ona 1 -J .-r sh i n , <ind repre-^-n- 
t.iti(>n oi "^L'V and varied edm ,it i or.a 1 1 eado r-.l 1 1 on la'noratorv g.cn'orning 
iuMids ;/ould gjve t.ho laboratories lu-edcsi ♦■ntrois to scMirtes oi taloiH, 
^'itt's lor M-Md trvout, ready at septan, e for Mist Jhaieii of labiMMtorN 
produLl.., anu othor advantages without ui.i'h tho laboratories L,ould not liovr 
to c^p. ratr. iii Pun\ wav.s, a 1 abo ra i v^'x ' - s<-c,ilj,,i region -.ms to define tiie 
bonn.larios vit-Um -.vhioh it uould e.-utiiu' it. ass.a'ted re 1 a t i on^iu ds , 



^ "o^^- staa\ !o(U^oii op. tilt .pi. .o r^ i v n 1 1 i t \ , :t ^on. Inded 

ti-it a di -.t r : bull li nitio:»,l notwork o,-,.iL^.ing vhi.ii was oporitinv- f ror 

1 lo .tl ^a iog:on.il bast- [)iit wiikh u ^^wmy iiatioaal j^urposes and vro- 
^luiiag nitN'ual iru^at t . Dr. I'lis,- v. 1 1 . a tiir p^-siti^.n tha.t it v/a (iesjriolo 

le.oraiorie^ in tiu '.ajor r^.'ion, ^a f-,. .ountr but th.it no 
* «i 1 ' d 1 f ^ \ is J I !. 1. fied to I i , r. 1 on 1 1 g r . m:;. 1 'a.'s t h- 'p - • i . t i ng • 



o iM't 1 a : 



1 1 ( 



* ' I ! .1 1 : < , ! I) 1 I ; I f u t ' du^ it I on 

'^'^^"-'^ ^ P^^^ ^ 1 be t . I 1 na t i 'Ml . «t 1 1 . vii I undt'r. ] ue t no ^ out t p t 

' ^'i ' i if'M i t o r " !a ,nn !i l> i r» M * a n ( d , 
» I 1 . , 1 Mit \ t i ) "t ' 1 o I d 1 op 

I'l I e>(>i iror\ /ovmiintf I'jd ;"anagenent 
H fto ! .11 t t !i i I I v< r.i 1 I Pu a' it o r 1 e^> 
^ I ' 'i > ' ia M a > aid ( • t ho I < d U( .It 1 ona 1 



t ! 1 . 1^ 

: I I >Mi J I ; t s oj 1 i;m 'r 1 1 or I e . . 

^ 'M 1 I t ' 1 : ;m' r h t • t , i vsie t , ..t t 
t .* :e ^ ■ I' : ; ; a Pid ' . o , fa,, t m 1 1 1 / . 

' ' t * i g i t ! - M i ' 'U' . i I 1 ' I . ' ,J Ui ! u t . 
■i 0.' < I A'^ 1 . ^a-, d iNOt , ! 'a- I ( i it U'!: i 



J ' at ^ 1 >!' I : ^ . r . .ao- I u r? i.- r t n : - ■ it - 'ii . t '.e ■ aa ^' i a i I i oa< -a - 1 • '> 
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If rSt)l or ihv >vvK'r.\\ 1 .iboratoT u-.s I-norr 'tiu ^ on^oquenot-s of tlu- tt-rnination 
.u-tio:i-^ and f di I to follow oiu- oi thoso tour^o^^, one ininoi'^ite offtn-t mav bo 
ll:o oxolusion of several .states fron tiio bono: it-. <ic,oruing to (Uhers bv virtiio 
<^f caoir participat loi^ ui and r^ I a t i ous I; i p lo iiKlividual 1 abc>ra lor i os , 
(Kwcrnncnt adnii in s t r.i 1 1> rs nii^ht 1 j irvU'W Uu-ir words of \pril PJf^S, in 
rospoiisy to an inquir\ by the Sy.iato i\huMtnM-' Sidx'iMDmi t too . As (juotod in 
tlu- St-naio Mnioruy Kt-t^ort on 'I 1 1 1 o IV, fSLA, HI U" wont on rocord .vin^: 

"Ilu- lommittoo ruiy i)o is.surod th<it in the adn i n i ,s t ra t i on of 
litlo IV of tlio i':K'inont<irv and Si-oondar\ iduoation Aot, tiio 
Otiioo ot Kducation will oontin'io to In- j;uidi-.; bv ihe ro- 
qiiin-inont that rogioaal 1 abo roit o r i o.s .slioi.ui b^f goograpii i oa 1 1 \ 
distriimtod in an (.-quitablo nannt-r (tai.ini; into acVount 
populati,Mi factors) so a.s to .-orvi- all irfa.s of tho Tnitoii 
.^tat.s."^- 



Sum_narv 

To suin::iarizt', soVt>ral i ond i': iiMi.s^ iiavo foi ti'd t'lo formation and proniso of 
tiio variolic tvpr.s of ro 1 a t i onsju ps that ha\^ dovolopod bcTwoon regional 
laborat (M-i rs , looai srhv)ol sv^toir.s, state odiuation agonoios ^and otiior 
• ■duoat UMio.l iiroLips. iiistori. a I Iv, tho inportaiuo attached to' tho ido.i of 
roIat:v>nsiiip, tiu- iiiportan^e ^Lib',fOiu-M 1 v <itta(ht'd to the laboratorios 
^•ngagin>; m t hi- di Vf 1 opriL-n t luiution, and thr vhh Jnd f J ow botwoon these 
two rnphasos ,ind othi-rs voro il! f.-rt.. nipia;^in^ on i<ibor<itory development, 
f K'ii witii liiff^roPt C(Mv>i-(^iu-nf tor liir n.itiirf .oui stren)',tii of potential 
ri- lat sjMisli 1 ps ,^ OthtT ^oiuiiiions r< , and an, t h.- f ae t of growing ^tatr 
:n\olvt""onl in '-diuatiinal f^.D, i^ul iia pro-^:i[l\ ^lianging nMUt-pt of thf 
J « 1 '*n 1 1 I t t'dtu o.t lona ' 1 abo r, 1 1 ^ • r u s , 

i.'>a!itr ..'Mdiiion a:t.(ting tiu :.>r::iatM'- ol r* • 1 a t ' oirdi i ps is mhiM-cnt 
t'a- ) i-nixvvv\^i it^fii. i'l. I- .'-.pr.s^td It in tiiis vav : 

''<o^oai(h apd dt vo 1 t'.a igimit-s b\ tiuii '^latiiro intorveru' iv, 
-tiTis w'uoii thoy do not lon.trol , , . iht- c.aUcr-. and laboratories 
ir» Imdm/ ii iit-i i .sar-. i^* on i d, ■ r inTioduallv tiioir /hoioo 
mtfrvoiu. strit<.i-us and the appluation of tbr stratogit-s 
d(.i-, i(>ns oM (a) • . npo and .fj-ion. o o^ activities, (b) p^rsM^s 
md a,»eru M'^ to bt invi>i\'td iii \'irioio. piia^.os and stago'-, and 
^ ^ t u t i . . r bi t 1. ' . J in ! Ii 1 t 1 at 1 ni* i aci r» ■ i n f o r^. i nr. on- ' 

t'"- indMlif ol ta. (MJi.ov: ' .'n. i -n , d. .pi I . i iio ii i t o r- aau] 
J^t-ii'ii.. it ' is nrw a^'. uiiulit^ i n aaagi',/ t -lo :abo^Mtor\ Pnu'ran, to 
risoly, in Us o'^n r:und nanv ol tlio (pjistions w; m ij this disoiisi^ion Ims 
ti>aobeO np.M^ j a oond \ t i on^ t h 1 1 cannot iielp bat ini'nenot all piiast- of 
'iboraiof oju^rat ions It raist bo 1 i a oaco r t i n;; and disheartening to the 
tifteon la'ua'atorios now ongagi m dev. ! opi-t nta 1 program aot iv 1 1 i es lo 
io:-ie <K ros^ tiu- following siato'ont in i piii)!!. volume, wbith, bv tht wav , 
nc^os In in<uhor place tho 1 a-. ) ra t o r i es ' "ra^'-T substantial inipaet" in 
di->se- i!iat ing '\cA) i n f o rna i i on . llo statei-iU aj.j.o.irs m i iliseiis^ion about 
tile iair«M i i\esoar(h strat'g* for :':anaging support programs. 
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second activity which has absorbed a major portion of the 
Bureau's energies has rentero<3 on the instrumentalities? the 
Bureau has identified, created, or used to carry out its 
several missions. The kinds of questions which have been raised 
and discussed are: (1) the role of the educational laboratories 
and R&D Centers; (2) the manner in which they are supported, 
(3) the degree to which such forms of programmatic or Institution 
support are. compatible with the identification and service of 
substantive educational research and development priorities; 
and (4) the ne«d to create such institutions to build capabilities 
which would not otherwise exist in the Nation. These issues are 
nearer solution than previously since they have been ft>rcefully 
raised and are now being actively debated. Bureau and other 
USOE and DREW officials admit to the complexity of the problems 
which are involved, but they are all committed to making sub- 
stantial progress toward their resolution. "-^^ 



The Nature of Possible Relationships 

Each of two recently complete'd studies makes note of laboratory relationships 
with other educational agencies. Insofar as their observations are relevant 
to the purposes of this study, they arc presented below. 

First, Robert Mager, as a result of a study of teacher training projects of 
the regional laboratories, comes to a conclusion suggested here earlier; 
namely, that pragmatic considerations determine laboratory relationships. 
In his words: 

**As indicated in our discussion of dissemination, laboratories 
are cooperating with a significant number of agencies — schools, 
centers, state departments of education, citizen groups and 
others. That their cooperation with other laboratories at this 
moment is limited should only be interpreted to mean that other 
laboratories are not seen as relevant to the immediate success 
of a given project."^-' 

Second, the^^comprehens ive^^^ureau of Research document Educational Research 
and Development-^TT'the United Stat es also notes a breadth and effectiveness 
of laboratory relationships. The volume reports on a special survey to 
determine tlie sources of information which school superintendents use to 
ueep informed about educational R&D. One finding was that printed materials 
are far less popular sources of knowledge than word of mouth. Another 
finding, more particularly related to the subject of this study, was this: 

. "while ncros-s all districts the number reporting extensive use 
of AER;\ jpublicat ions and ERIC was l.J percent and 2 percent, 
* respec;A>jely , the data reporting some use of varying dissem- 
•ination means indicate that botli ERIC and particularly the 
.regix»n«'\i laboratories are having a rather substantial impact, 
given nie* short period of time (three years from inception, 
two yeari? of full-scale operation) they hav^ been in exis tence. "-^^ 
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Sixty-eight percent of the districts responding to the survey reported some 
use of the laboratories as a source of information about R&D. 

For the purposes of this study, however, it is not enough to accept the very 
general conclusions that laborator iesS are cooperating with other educational 
agencies, or that laboratories are serving effectively as dissemination 
agents. "With which agencies are they cooperating?" and "What would be the 
more or less 'ideal' patterns of relationship with that agency?" are equally 
important questions. 

For, several reasons, this study focused on laboratory relationships with one 
particular group of educational agencies — state departments of education. 
First, even the most casual acquaintance with the Laboratory Program indicates 
that laboratories are actively cooperating with schools; their de>^elopmental 
programs demand it. Second, if the laboratories' products are ultimately to 
find their way into the schools of the laboratory's region, in many cases 
the products will ha\ • to pass state scrutiny and receive state endorsement 
and approval prior to *=5tate-wide adoption. Third, if laboratories' products 
are to be installed in a larger area than the laboratory's immediate regional 
base, mechanisms will be necessary to maintain a complex communication net- 
work between individual laboratories and all states. Four:. the fears of 
those who see the laboratories as a threat to State control ^ education ought 
to be acknowledged and tested. Fifth, state education departments have changed 
<inu strengthened since the beginnings of the Laboratory Program by virtue of 
the Infusion of funds and personnel. 

For all these reasons, it seems clear that laboratories should have established 
some relationships with state departments and that the relationship's should be 
"good" ones. More specifically, we propose the items beiow as indicative of 
those behaviors or kinds of relationships which laboratories ideally siiould 
by now have fostered with the various state education departments 

1. State departments in a laboratory's region should be able 
to demonstrate a knowledge ol that laboratory's development 
programs. ^ 

2. State departments of education throughout the country should 
be able to demonstrate knowledge about the Laboratory Program 
and about the development programs of each of the individual 
laboratories . 

3. State departments of education should be supportive of edu- 
cational research and development; such supportiveness should 
include a knowledge of what educational research and develop- 
inept is, a knowledge of the role of state departments in the 
process, and ct .onvittion that R&D is an ir,;portant activity 
for educational change and an essential one f or^ educat iona 1 
iinprovenient . 

A. State departments should be willing to express public support 
for the Laboratory Program and work for its continuance. 
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5. State departipents should be willing to invest financially 
in t\w sub&cantive work of a laboratory, to enter into 
joint financial agreements of other kinds, and to cooperate 
with I-iboratories in other ways where laboratories bear the 
f^o^i of the particular effort. 

6. State departnients slionld be iiivolve^t by the laboratories in 
program planning and program imple-nentation , in the deter- 
r.inatiun of laboratory policy, and j the dissemination- 
in^tali ition phase of laboratory Activities. 

This study, it should be noted, evidences that among the five laboratories 
and nineteen state departments studied the actual I'olationshipj^ at tiiis time 
fail far short of the ideal-type presented dbove. State departments, on the 
whole, may know something about tiie laboratory in their region hut typically 
know little or nothing about other laboratories. In only a few cases do 
state departn-.onib T- el that they have been meaningfully iiivolvcd in the 
planning and imp It ii.ciLation of laboratory work. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This survey is concerned with two general questions: 

One, what can be done to facilitate the development of instructional proce- 
dures and materials which will be more effective and less expensive than 
present materials and procedures? For example, how can we reduce the time - 
it takes and the amount it costs to teach students to read or to do 
arithmetic? 

Two, how can we shorten the time between the development of a new educational 
product and^ its actual adoption and use by .classroom teachers? 

With respect to both of these questions we want to get a clearer picture of 
both the obstacles to development and diffusion of better educational pro- 
cedures and of successful strategies that have been developed for overcoming 
these obstacles. 

An analysis of the way the laboratories work shows that most go through the 
following S'teps as they work on programs to 3evelop new curricula, to design 
and develop new teaching and school organization methods, and to designNmd 
develop new systems. As they go through these phases of their work, they^o 
perform these steps alone or they may work with others on some or all phased- 
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QUES TIONNAIRE 



Problem identification 

a. From your point of view, as a member of a State Department of 
Education (or as^ a member of an Educational Laboratory) wiio has 
the responsibility for identifying the critical problems of 
education in your state or region? 

b. Wlio ought to hav e that responsibility? 

c. From your point of view, what are the critical educational 
problems in this stale (or region)? 

Establishing priorities 

a. Once the critical problems facing education in your state or 
region have been identified, who has the responsibilities for 
es tablisljing priorities — for actually committing money, personnel 
and other resources, and for initiating work on the problem? 

^* Who ought to h ave that responsibility? 

c. Have you taken such responsibility lately? If so, could you give 
me a brief description of what you did, and the outcomes of your 
actions? 



Initiating work 

a. y\fter an educational probK^m has been idc^ntified and assigned a 
priority, who has the responsibility fur doing a feasibility 
study of e5;isting alternatives — finding out wliether people in 
other parts of th(^ nlry have developed solutions or ways of 
dealing with this p^ imii which could either be adopted or 
modified for use hero.. 

^* Wlio ought to have tliat responsibility? 

c. Have ypu made a feasibility study recently? If yet>, could you 
describe it briefly. 

Specif icat ions 

a . W ho has the r esponsibility for the development of specificat ions 
for any new product or p rogram that is needed? Fo r e xamp 1 e , 
suppose it was decided that a better iretliod of teaching remedial 
reading was needed and that a set of reading materials sliould be 
developed that would provide in format 1 on. about any given student *s 
current level of ability, th.e kinds of mistakes he makers, etc. as 



well as providing corrective exercises, rhat these remedial materials 
should be suitable for students ranging in age from 8 to 16, etc. 
Who should make the decisions about such specifications? 

b. Wlio ought to have that responsibility? 

c. Have you been involvcu in such activities during the past five 
years? If so, describe briefly, 

Util ization 

a.^ Once the specifications for a new educational product have beon 
decided upon, w[ io has tlie responsibility for planning a system 
for effective utilization? In other words, who is responsible 
for planning what must be done? In other words, who is respon- 
sible for planning what will be ^ione in order to get that product 
into tlie teacher training institutions and into the schools 
themselves? 

^* Who should be responsible? 

c. Have you been accively engagi'd m such activities during the past 
five years? 

Feedback planning 

a. Who is responsible for establishing preliminary plans for f t^ed back 
and impact stu dies, for planning ways of getting information about 
the extent to wliich the product will be used in teacher training 
and measure impact when it is actually user! in the schools? 

h. Wlio should be responsible? 

C' Have^ you been engaged in any sucii activities during the past five 
years? If so, please describe them briefly. 

Development 

a. Once the planning described above has been completed, who ha s the 
responsibility for developing a new product? Who has the respon- 
sibility for putting together in its preliminary form the first ^ 
crude model of say a new test, or teaching device? 

Who should have this responsibility? 

f. Have you boyn engaged in ..my such activities during th.e p«i';^t five 
years? If so, please describe them bru'fly. 
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Test revision cycle 



a. After a preliminary mode] of a new prodvict is availab Le-- say a test 
or instructional program — who is responsible for the^ test revision 
cycle — for trying tl». product out on small groups of students, 
getting information about whether the students reacted in the iioped 
for way in order to know how the product needs to be changed, 
correcting the product and then trying it out on another group 

of students, and repeating this cycle until it has been demonstrated- 
that the product is working well? 

b. Who should be responsible? ^ 

c. Have you been engaged in any cuch activities during the past five 
years? If so, please describe them briefly. 



Planning teacher training 

a. When step 8 has been completed, who has the responsibility for 
developing a plan for teaching teachers or other personnel how 

' * to use the product? 

b. Who should be responsible? 

c. Have you been engaged in any such activities during tiie past 
five years? If so, please describe them briefly. 

Implementing teacher training 

a. Who has the responsibility for putting the teacher training plans 
developed in step 9 intd action? 

b. Who should be responsible? 

c. Mlave you been engaged in .iny such activities during the past 

five years? If so, please describe them briefly, 

Infonnation to potential usc^rs 

a. "After a n'w product has bet-n perfected, who has the rebpons ib i 1 1 ty 
for informing potential isers at various levels of the availability 
of that product? 

b , W 1 1 o s h_ojjUl J.-) c tv spons ib ? 

c. Have you been engaged in any such activities during tlie past 
five years? If so, please describe them briefly. 

Insuring use 

a. Who has the responsibility of getting the product into use and into 
the hands of teacners on the job and insuring that they .actually 
it? 
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^* j^_^^ o should be responsible? 



c. Hcive you been engaged in any such .activities during the past 
five years? If so, please describe tliem brieflv. 

13. Data feedi)ack and evaluation 

a. Wh.o has the responsibility for feedback and eviluation of result 
of use of the product? 

^ • Wlio should be respon sible? 

c. have you been engaged in any such activities during tiie past 
five years? If so, please describe them briefly. 

14. Optional final question 

a. Could yo/. identify one or two of the more exciting efforts which 
you worljed on in the past five years. This could be a program 
involving curriculum development, building design, special teacher 
training or any other innovative idea which either was introduced • 
or ultimately was not used. 

^ b. Could you indicate the forces* which were supportive of the idea 
^ Such as public support, teacher support or others. 

f 

* c. Could vou indicate the forces wh id., in your opinion, were 
obstacles or road blocks to successful implementation or 
introducMon of the program or whicii created delav. 
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